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THE PROPOSAL OF “UN COMBAT EN CHAMP 
CLOS,” BY THE EMPEROR PAUL OF RUSSIA 
IN 1801, 

Amongst those lively, sarcastic, but charming, 
and alas! often too truthful letters of Alexander 
von Humboldt to Varnhagen von Ense, which 
the highly-gifted niece of the latter, Mademoiselle 


Ludmilla Assing,* has edited and published just | 


eight years ago, there is one written by the 
famous lady-diplomatist, La Princesse de Lieven, 
to Humboldt, and sent by him to Varnhagen as an 
interesting addition to this “ statesman-writer’s” + 
immense collection of contemporary and other 
autographs, Madame de Lieven, who will be re- 
membered in England as the spirituelle (not 


* Mile. Ludmilla Assing is the daughter of Varn- 
hagen’s sister, who, under the pseudonym of “ Rosa Maria,” 
was a favourite German poetess some twenty or thirty 
years ago. Her daughter is very favourably known as 
an authoress, especially on biographical and _ political 
subjects, both in German and in Italian. After the pub- 
lication of some volumes of her uncle’s famous “ Diaries,” 
which Mlle. Assing has edited and annotated, she was 
obliged to leave Prussia, being under the ban of imprison- 
ment, and lived for some years in Italy. Here she pub- 


lished, among other German and Italian writings, her life | 


of Piero Cironi in Italian, I do not know whether this 
interesting lady has a niche in the new edition of Men of 
the Time ; but there is a short biographical memoir of 
her in the 4 ie Mirror, vol. iii. 1865. 

t As the Edinburgh Review calls him.—E. R. 1863. 


| 
| spiritual: we leave that business to the fascinat- 
| ing author of New America) wife of the Russian 
ambassador at the court of St. James some twenty 
years ago, was the intimate friend of M. Guizot, 
to whom, according to some reports, and for the 
benefit of contributors to “N. & Q.” a.p. 1888, 
she was united “for better for worse,” on which 
account Humboldt called her “Madame de 
Quitzow.” Guizot, pronounced according to the 
| German, sounds like Quitzow—the w is not pro- 
| nounced in this word in German—an old family 
name well known in the northern of Ger- 
many, from which country Humboldt had been 
| told the Guizots had emigrated to France. The 
old Prussian minister of state, General Thile, had 
told Humboldt this; but I think it more likely 
that the old Prince Wittgenstein, who had a most 
| infamous, slanderous tongue (and who himeelf 
| enjoyed the sobriquet of “the old fox” at the 
| witty court of Sanssouci), had brought this name 
| into use; as La Princesse de Lieven was at that 
_ time looked up to as having much to do with 
| Russian politics. Howsoever this may be, here 
is the letter, and its catch-word the “combat en 
| champ clos,” of which I wish to speak here. 


| - “Vous ne m’avez pas oubli¢, mon cher baron (writes 
| Mme de Lieven from Paris, January 8, 1856). Je le sais 
| bien par deux messages bienveillants que le baron Brock- 
hausen m’a portés de votre part. Je l’ai bien chargé de 
| vous en témoigner ma vive reconnaissance, mais je trouve 
| mieux encore de vous le dire moi-méme, Aujourd’hui je 
| la fais servir de passeport & une question que je me per- 
| mets de vous adresser. 

| “Vous 4 i savez tout, pouvez-vous souvenir du fait 
| suivant? L’année 1799 ou 1800 l’empereur Paul ima- 
gina de proposer un combat en champ clos, ot l’Angle- 
| terre, la Russie, l’Autriche, je ne sais pas quelle puissance 
| encore, videraient leurs différends par la personne de leurs 
premiers ministres, Pitt, Thugut, etc. La rédaction de 
cette invitation fut confi¢ée & Kotzebue, et l'article inséré 
dans la gazette de Hambourg. Voila le souvenir qui me 
reste. Je n’ai pas révé cela. Pouvez-vous completer 
cette tradition? je ne rencontre personne qui puisse 
s’en rappeler. J’ai pensé que vous pourriez yenir en aide 
& ma mémoire, et j’y tiens, parce qu’on croit que je 
radotte. 

“Vraiment Paul Ier n’était pas si fou. Ne trouvez- 
vous pas notre temps plus fou que celui-la ? evel chaos! 
et pourquoi ? 

“ Mon cher baron, je vis ici dans un petit cercle intime 
de vieux amis qui sont aussi les vétres et qui vous con- 
servent un bien bon souvenir. Quel plaisir nous aurions 
& vous y voir, et oublier ensemble les tristesses du jour! 
Ah! que les hommes et les choses valaient mieux jadis! 
Est-ce un propos de vieille femme que je vous tiens ? 

“ Adieu, mon cher baron. Je vous demande souvenir 
et amiti¢, et je vous promets bien la réciprocité. Toute a 
vous, 


“LA Prixcesse pe Litven.” 


(Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt an Varn- 
haghen von Ense, 1827-1828, 5th edition, 1860, 
p- 307-8.) Humboldt, “ qui savez tout,” could, 
teens not remember the circumstances, and in 
a letter of inquiry to Varnhagen he says : — 
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“ Madame de Quitzow, who has not written to me for 
the last twenty-five years, wishes to know of me, whether 
the Emperor Paul, during the epoch of his political mad- 
ness, had caused Kotzebue to make the proposal, that the 

ign ministers should meet in personal combat in lieu 


of the armies. I was at that time (1799-1800) in South | 


America, and did not know at all the anecdote which the 


Russian princess (now, as it seems to me, very much | 


biassed towards the Occident*) wishes to ascertain.”—See 
Briefe, p. 304. 

There is no further trace in the Briefe whether 
Varnhagen could tell Humboldt all about this 
affair; but Madame de Lieven’s letter was much 
talked about at court. Humboldt showed it to 
the present Queen-Dowager of Prussia, the con- 
sort of Frederick William IV. (see Briefe, p 310); 


and I think it most likely that Varnhagen—himeelf | 


a diplomatist who had seen a great deal of court 
affairs (see Carlyle’s Essays, vol. iv., article “ Varn- 
hagen von Ense”)—remembered all the circum- 
stances. They are these: — Kotzebue, a mean 
servile creature, who has had a most pernicious 
influence over German thinking and German 


ethical feelings,—Kotzebue, who would do every- | 


thing for Russian money, had undertaken the 


“ rédaction ” of this fanciful enterprise. The whole | 


was “une idée fixe” of Paul, who spoke about 
it first to one of his generals, Count Pahlen, and 


the latter drew Kotzebue into the secret, intimat- | 


ing at the time that the emperor wished most 
articularly that the Austrian ambassador, M. de 
‘hugut, should be mentioned “de la maniére la 
lus ridicule.” Towards the end of December, 
Ts00, the emperor himself conversed freely with 
Kotzebue about this “combat,” and mentioned 
the very words and sentences in which the article 
should be drawn up. Kotzebue wrote it down 
the emperor made a slight alteration ; it was da’ 
December 30, 1800, and first of all appeared, 
according to Paul’s wish, in the Hamburger 
Zeitung, Sesmeey 15, 1801, No. 93. I do not know 
whether—which will most be 
hh was printed in German; but the ori- 
French in which the emperor and 
Kotzebue concocted the plan, are these : — 
“On apprend de St.-Pétersbourg, que l’Empereur de 


Russie, voyant que les puissances de l'Europe ne pouvaient | 


s’accorder entre elles, et voulant mettre fin & une guerre 
qui la désolait depuis onze ans, voulait proposer un lieu 
ou il inviterait tous les autres souverains de se rendre et 

combattre en champ clos, ayant avec eux pour écuyer, 
J de champ et héros d’armes leurs ministres les plus. 
éclairés et les généraux les plus habiles, tels que MM. 
Thugut, Pitt, Bernstorff, lui-meéme se proposant de prendre 
avec lui les généraux de Pahlen et Kutuscoff; on ne sait 
si l’on doit y ajouter foi, toutefois la chose ne parait des- 


tituée de fondement, en portant l'empreinte de ce dont il | 


a souvent été taxé.” 


The sovereigns then, not the ministers of state, 
should have met “en champ clos” according to 


"© @ Sehr oceidentalisch gesinnt,” stand in the original | 


German. + Humboldt’s letter is dated January 13, 1856. 


this document; and Humboldt must have heanl 
something about this, for in a letter to Varnhagen 
he says : — 

“ According to uncertain inquiries which I have made 
here (Berlin), the proposal is said to have been to the 
effect that not the ministers, but the monarchs th 
should have met for this duel.”—See Briefe, p. 304. 

Was the emperor then “si fou” after all? 
Somewhere I have met with an epigram which 
appeared a short time after Paul's death, and with 
which I will conclude my own “ rédaction,” ag I 
| fancy it is not generally known : — 

“ On le connit trop peu, lui ne conniit personne; 

Actif, toujours pressé, bouillant, impérieux, 

Aimable séduisant, méme sans la couronne ; 

Voulant gouverner seul, tout savoir, tout faire mieux, 

Il fit beaucoup d’ingrats—et mourut malheureux !” 

Hermann 


FIAT JUSTITIA, RUAT CCELUM, 
In that most delightful work, 7he Book-hunter, 
, the learned author, Dr. Burton, in p. 149, has the 
following note regarding the famous Lord Mans- 
field : 


“ It was on this occasion [the slave-trial of 1772], and 
in answer to the plea of the vast property, amounting to 
millions, at issue on the question, that Mansfield uttered 
that memorable maxim which nobody can trace back to 
| any other authority—* Fiat justitia, ruat coelum,’” 

The expression was current long before Lord 
Mansfield was born. Among my books there is 
one — 

“ Fovre Treatises, tending to disswade all Christians 
from foure no lesse hainous then common Sinnes; namely, 
the Abuses of Swearing, Drunkennesse, Whoredome, and 
Briberie. ...By Iohn Downame, Batcheler in Diuinitie, and 
| Preacher of God’s Word. ... At London : Imprinted by 
| Felix Kyngston, for William Wilby, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Pauls Church-yard at the signe of the Grey- 
hound. 1609.” 

At p. 67 of this work is the sentence : — 

“For better it is that a priuate man should perish, 
then that the publike administration of law and justice 
should be stayed and hindred.” 

On the margin opposite is printed in italics, 
“ Fiat justitia et ruat celum.” 

But the phrase is met with even earlier, and on 
a much more remarkable occasion. Some months 
| ago I had the pleasure of spending a day amid the 
treasures of the Signet Library, Edinburgh—a plea- 
| sure very much enhanced by the ready attention 

and courtesy of those in charge, on which indeed 

I, an outsider, had no claims. Among other 

works that came under my notice was — 
“The Historie of the Church since the Dayes of our 
| Saviour Jesus Christ, until this present Age... . by the 
famous and worthy Preacher of God’s Word, Master 

Patrick Symson, late Minister at Striveling in Scotland. 

Third Edition. London: Printed by John Dawson for 
| John Bellamie, . . . 1634,” 

There are various additions in manuscript at 
the end of several of the sixteen centuries into 
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which the book is divided. One of these, at the 
end of century sixteen, b. ii. consists of an extract 


« A little Book, entituled, ‘ The Royal Charter granted 
unto Kings, by God himself; and collected out of His 
Holy Word, in both Testaments, By T. B., Dr, in Di- 


London: Printed 1649. Chap. 15, That Episco- 
pacy is Jure Divino, p. 127-132.” 


It relates “ A very strange, and no less melan- 
choly story concerning a nobleman of Italy and 
Mr. John Calvin.” ‘The story is given very mi- 
nutely and picturesquely, but I cannot give it in 
full. The sum is:—The nobleman adopted the 


reformed doctrines, sold off his Italian posses- | 


sions, came to Geneva, and began to build him- 
self a house. Shortly after he found fault with 
one of the masons, and gave him “ a gentle tap” 
on the head. The mason “ flies upon him like 
a dragon, and shakes him by the beard.” The 
nobleman stabs him mortally, and thinks no more 
of the matter; but is, much to his astonishment, 
called before the judges, and compelled to plead 
his cause. His rank and arguments have such an 
effect that all the judges are swayed to —— 
especially when, as his last reason for getting ree, 
he points out that if he be put to death, no 
nobleman afterwards would dare to join them. 
Calvin, who is on the bench to settle any cases of 
conscience that may arise, remains firm to his first 
opinion, that murder is murder whether com- 
mitted by peer or peasant; and, standing up, he 
cries aloud, in the hearing of the whole assembly, 
“Fiat justitia, ruat colum.” The court give a 
verdict of Not guilty, whereupon the ministers 
solemnly lay down their white wands, and with 
them their offices as preachers; protesting they 
would not proclaim the Gospel to a people whose 
“ humane lawes should run contrary to the lawes 
divine.” The nobleman was condemned, and the 
ministers returned to their work. I know not if 
this was the first time the maxim was uttered, 


but it is exceedingly probable it was. The words | 


are remarkably suitable to the occasion—“ Let 
justice be done, though heaven fall.” J.S. G. 
Dalkeith. 


THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW,” ON LONGEVITY 
AND CENTENARIANISM. 


The last number of the Quarterly Review con- 
tains an article on Longevity and Centenarianism, 
in which I am treated personally with so much 
courtesy that it may be ungracious on my part to 
make any reply to it. 

But nevertheless, I cannot refrain from pro- 
testing ony the whole scope and tenor of the 
article, which does great injustice to those who 


have of late years ventured to doubt whether the | 


numerous cases of alleged longevity which from 


time to time appear in the public papers have 
any foundation in reality. 
or many years did the late Mr. Dilke apply 

his extraordinary talent for investigating evidence 
and ascertaining the truth to the examination of 
cases of longevity which were considered authen- 
ticated, and the result was in almost every case— 
I believe, I might say in every case which he 
investigated— an exposure of its utter want of 
| foundation. 
The wholesome scepticism on such matters 

which Mr. Dilke first promulgated was afterwards 
shared | Sir George Lewis, who bestowed much 
time and attention upon the subject. But it is 
| great injustice to the memory of these gentlemen 
| to represent them as not believing it possible that 
life should, in any case, reach one hundred years. 

What was contended for by them, and justly 
and properly insisted upon, is this: that cases of 
persons attaining the age of one hundred years 
and upwards are so exceptional, so at variance 
with all that has been ascertained of the ave 
duration of human life, that such cases can only 


questionable evidence. 

Nor have the labours of these gentlemen been 
altogether in vain. People generally receive with 
more hesitation than they were wont all statements 
of extraordinary longevity ; and the reports of the 
Registrar-General will, I suspect, prove a gradual 
decrease in the number of sup od centenarians. 

One may well be startled, therefore, at seeing a 
contributor to the Quarterly Review in the year 
1868 gravely avowing his belief that writers on 
the subject of the Old Countess of Desmond 
“have settled the question that she lived one 
hundred and forty years!”—that, “in the evi- 
dence for Parr’s one hundred and fifty-two years, 
there may possibly be a flaw or two, but we are 
| disposed to — as fact his exceptional lon- 
| gevity!”” Of Jenkins’s one hundred and sixty-nine 
| years the Reviewer avoids saying anything: yet, 


| what are seventeen additional years, when one 
| believes a man to have attained one hundred and 
| fifty-two ?—but he gives in the names of seven 

or eight old women of reputed ages varying from 
one hundred and two to one hundred and ten, 
which he considers established cases; and then 
argues that, if we take the lists of Eaton, Bailey, 
Taylor, etc. (lists, be it remembered, simply 
copied from old magazines and old newspapers), 
| “and accept an eighth “part of them, it will 
result that centenarianism is neither impossible 
nor improbable.” 

Accept an eighth of the cases recorded by 
Eaton and the other writers! I will undertake to 
say that if the Reviewer had ever devoted himself 
to the troublesome and laborious task of in- 
vestigating such cases, he would not accept one 
case in a hundred. None but those who have 


be admitted as established upon clear and un- . 
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tried it can have an idea of the time and labour 
which such investigations cost; and with the 
best disposition on the of co ndents to 
assist you, how difficult it is to arrive at the 
truth. 

The case of Mary Billing is a case in point. It 
was brought forward in The Times by the intel- 
ligent medical gentleman who attended her, and 
it had been investigated by the Board of Health 
for Liverpool, and all were duly satisfied that she 


was really one hundred and twelve yearsold. But | 


the improbability to my mind was so great, that 
despite of the authority of her doctor and the 
Liverpool Board of Health, I got a friend living 
at Live 
the result was that Mary Billing proved to be only 
ninety-one, and not one hundred and twelve.* 
Two or three years ago I prepared some 
gs upon this subject, which would, I think, 
ave satisfied the Reviewer that Sir George 
Lewis had good reasons for his doubts. Unfor- 
tunately I cannot at this minute put my hands 
upon them, nor, what is of far more importance, 
upon the documents on which they were based. 
As soon as I recover them, I hope to convince 
all who take an interest in the important question 
of the duration of human life, that though, as 
the Reviewer says truly, centenarianism is not 


“impossible,” it is so exceptional as to be almost | 


“ improbable.” 

At the risk of being considered presumptuous 
for daring to enter the lists against so doughty a 
champion as the Quarterly Reviewer, I must needs 
take up his challenge; and believing as I do 
that I have Truth on my side, I will venture to 
the encounter, hopeful of victory. 

J, THoms, 


FEUDS OF SCOTISH NOBLES, 1606. 


Shakspere wrote Romeo and Juliet, it is said, in 
1595, otherwise it might be imagined that the 
opening scene, where the servants of the rival 
houses of the Montagues and Capulets fight in 
the streets of Verona, had been suggested by a 
similar occurrence in July, 1606, where the Cun- 
ninghames and Setons had by means of their “ ras- 
call seruandis” commenced a disturbance in the 
streets of Perth, which with difficulty was put 
down by the exertions of the Privy Council and 
the citizens of the burgh. 

The Parliament of Scotland did not uniformly 
assemble in Edinburgh. Upon the occasion 
alluded to it sat in Perth upon July 1, 1606; and 
James I. was duly informed how the Lords of the 


Articles had been chosen according to his majesty’s | 


pleasure, and that these persons had managed 
everything very nicely. All was serene, when the 


* See “N. & Q.” §. vii. p. 503, 


1 to go into the case thoroughly, and | 


Earl of Glencairn and Lord Seton (afterwards Earl 
of Winton), who had a feud, broke the peace in 
consequence of their servants, who participated in 
the enmities of their masters, provoking a quarrel 
in the streets of Perth. The two hostile parties 
drew their swords, and commenced fighting, their 
respective masters joining in the melée. James 
had a particular detestation of all hostile proceed- 
ings. It was, however, necessary to tell him what 
had happened. This delicate was undertaken 
by the Earl of Dunbar, Lord Scone, and Sir Thomas 

amilton, Lord Advocate, and Earl 
of Melros—a title he gave up for that of. Had- 
| dington. The following is an extract from their 
letter: — 


| “That grudge borne be the freindis of the houss of Eg- 
linton to the erle of Glencairne and his freindis is notour 
to your Mate, amangis whome thair is assurance stand- 
ing, whilk me supponed sould haue bene ane sufficient 
| band to haue stayed troubill and inuasion betuix thame 
during thair remayning heir at this tyme. Neuertheles 

vpon tysday at nicht, immediatlie efter supper, the mais- 
ter of Wintoun and his brother sir Alexander Seton, 
being accumpanied with nyne or ten, going to the erle 
| of Eglintones ludgeing, rencontered be the way the erle 
| of Glencairne, accumpanied with threttie or thairby, 
| who in respect of the evill will borne betuix these folkis 
| and him absteaning from all wilfull occasion of inuasion, 
| his lordship being in the beginning of his cumpanie, and 
| the maister of Winton in the foreend of his cumpanye, past 
by vther, ane reasonabill spaice, till sum rascall seruandis 
in the end of thair cumpanies, being more malicious and 
querrellous nor thame selfis, drew thair swourdis and 
began ane tumult, whilk having lested verie long, ended 
be the great travellis of the townesmen and of your 
Maiesties gairde, withowt any farder skaith nor the licht 
hurting of verie few and more dangerous woundis of ane 
Johne Mathie, seruand to the erle of Glencairne. Whilk 
fact, as it wes verie offensiue to the haill nobilmen and 
counsall, in respect of the tyme and place, so hes it in 
particular so grieved my Lord Chancelor, as having 
dischairged his brothers sones, and all that wes with 
thame, any ways to cum in his presence, so is he als bent 
as any man leiving to have the trowth of the occasion 
and beginning of that insolence preciselie tryed and con- 
dignelie puneissed, withowt respect or favour of any per- 
sone.” 


Alexander Seton, the Lord Chancellor, was 
very awkwardly placed: he was uncle of Lord 
Seton, and had risen to his high position in con- 
sequence of the great love James had to the Setons 
who had so faithfully served him and his mother, 
and who had never in one instance swerved from 
their duty as loyal subjects. Thus a breach of the 
peace arising out of the acts of his own near rela- 
| tive must to him have been exceedingly distressing. 
| James had created him in 1591 Lord Fyvie and 
| Urquhart in Aberdeenshire, with remainder to 
| the heirs male of his body, whom failing, to Sir 
| John Seton, of Barns, his immediate elder brother, 
and his heirs male ; and in 1605 he was promoted 
to the earldom of Dunfermline. 

How matters were ultimately smoothed we can- 
not explain; but one thing is evident—that, as 
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Lord Dunfermline continued in favour with the 
king until the day of his demise, he must have 
found means to pacify the two factions. J. M. 


NICHOLS’S “BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES OF 
WILLIAM HOGARTH.” 


I write this short note for the benefit of those (if 
any such there be) who may be labouring under the 
same error which I myself at a certain period enter- 
tained, as to the bibliography of this entertaining 
work. The first edition, which the author John 
Nichols modestly calls “a pamphlet,” appeared in 
1781. This was translated into German by A. 
Crayen,and was published at Leipzig in 1783. The 
second English edition, corrected and considerably 
enlarged, is dated 1782 ; and in 1785 appeared the 
third and best edition, “enlarged and corrected,” 

p- 529, with the humorous epistle of Hogarth to 
i friend King to dinner—“ to Eta Beta Py ”— 
written on a plate, and supported by a knife and 
fork, engraved uponasecond title-page.* This book, 
now not very often met with, contains a mass of most 
curious all 
his times, associates, and contemporaries, as well 
as his productions both on canvas and on copper : 
as such it is indispensable to anyone interested on 
the subject, and must stand by the side of your 


correspondent Mr. Saxa’s later and most interest- | 


ing work. Lowndes (Bohn’s edit.) duly notes 
the work and its three editions; but goes on, in 
his next p ph, to speak of a “new edition” 
in 1833, 

“ Anecdotes of William Hogarth, written by himself ; 
with Essays on his Life, &c., selected from Walpole, 


Gilpin, Ireland, Lamb, &c.; to which are added a Cata- | 


e of his Prints, Account of their Variations, &c.” 

J. B. Nichols & Son, London. 
Now what I want to point out is, that this 
latter cannot properly be termed a “new edition” 
of the former work, as might be inferred; and 


that the possession of it by no means supersedes, | 


as I for years imagined, till I happened to fall on 
the older work and saw its value, the necessity of 
also procuring its precursor. As a mere =~ to 
the collectgr of Hogarth’s engravings, the later 
work is probably preferable, and it is valuable as 
containing the autobiography of the artist, and 


essays on his life and genius by various commen- | 


tators; but the contemporary anecdotes and illus- 
trations—the reprints of fugitive matter relating 
to the man and his works—the biographical no- 
tices, &c.—must be looked for alone in the earlier 
work of John Nichols, and in the best edition of 
this, of 1785, 

To avoid misconception, it is perhaps necessary 
to say, that I have spoken of this book only in its 


* The “Eta Beta Py” plate is also prefixed to the 
of 1782.—Ep. Q”] 


valuable matter relating to Hogarth, | 


| octavo and separate form. There is properly a 
| fourth edition, “ with cLx genuine plates,” in 
2 vols. 4to, 1810. This contains large additions 
from the pen of George Steevens, who also wrote 
the prefaces to the second and third editions, and 
to whom the author was indebted for nearly all 
the critiques on Hogarth’s plates. (See Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, iii. 9, and vi. 632.) These 
additions were made in a copy purchased at Stee- 
vens’s sale by George Baker, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, who allowed them to be copied for this 
fourth edition. Bares, 
Birmingham. 


Tae Lirerary Pension or tHE Crvit List.— 
Now, when we have in the leader of the Govern- 
ment, and his brilliant lieutenant in the other 
House, not only patrons of literature, but also 
conspicuous ornaments in its ranks—now, it ap- 
pears to me to be a propitious time to impress on 
the public notice the inadequate funds put at the 
disposal of the ministers of so great and opulent 
a country as this, to aid the necessities or reward 
the exertions of the now very numerous members 
of a fraternity so esteemed, so necessary to our 
| intellectual delight and the national glory, withal 
so notoriously disqualified by the nature of their 

ursuits from realizing (exempting a few solitary 
individuals of eminence) that wealth that is so 
generally within the means of the active man of 
| the world. 
| 50002. per annum seems to me to be the very 
minimum at which it should be allowed to stand; 
| but as my object is merely to suggest the subject 
| at what appears to me a most fitting time, an 
| that through the most appropriate channel (the 
pages of “N. & Q.”), I shall here leave it in the 
| hands of the Editor and those of his able con- 
| tributors for an influential and, I trust, successful 
advocacy. 

As the City magnates show an intention of 
retrenching the useless expenses of some portion 
of their civic pageants, I would suggest their 
devotion of an annual fund saved therefrom to 
the same purpose, for the literary members of 
their own time-honoured corporation. 

J. A. 


Carisbrooke. 


Lirerary —It might be worth 
while to “note” that the Literary and Philoso- 

, phical Society of this town will attain its seventy- 
fifth year on February 4 next. Its members number 
at the present time 1450. Number of volumes in 
the library about 40,000. Courses of lectures on 
various subjects are delivered during the winter. 
This society has been very prolific in its lifetime ; 
from it have sprung the “ Natural History Society 
of Northumberland and Durham,” “ The Tyneside 
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Naturalists’ Field Club,” and “The Antiquarian 
Society.” 

A list of the various literary societies through- 
out the country, with their respective dates of 
institution, and number of books, members, Xc., 
as at the close of 1867, would be worthy of inser- 
tion in the early pages of your fourth series. 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Davip Garricx.—A life of the greatest actor 
of modern times is announced to be ready in April 
next. It is suggested that the few poems, pro- 
logues, &c., written by Garrick, should be incor- 

rated into the forthcoming I shall 

glad, in a week or two, to refer the author to 
several poems in the Universal Magazine ; also to 
the account of the funeral, and a copy of Garrick’s 
last will and testament. The birth-place of the 
illustrious man was Hereford, but the actual house 
in which he was born is not quite settled. Two 
are named, both being in Widemarsh Street, Here- 


ford; one of them was occupied for many years | 


by a relative of mine, the other being only a few 

yards distant. I believe the former one to be the 

right one. On this point I will make further 

enquiries. ALPHA. 
iddle Temple. 


Newspaper Tetecrams.—The following para- 
graph appears in the Daily Telegraph of Jan. 9, 

868 : — 

“ Few readers of newspapers can have any accurate 
notion of the extra energy and skill which are exercised 
in their interest on special occasions, when the tele- 
graphic wires are made use of as a reporting agency. 
Perhaps the most notable instance of this which can be 
mentioned was when Mr. Gladstone made his recent 


series of speeches in Lancashire. It will be remembered | 


that two speeches, one delivered at Ormskirk and the 
other at Southport, were forwarded to the London papers 
on the same night, and appeared on the following morz- 
ing. Taken together, they made the longest express that 
has ever been sent through the wires, either in England 
or America, since the establishment of the system of 
telegraphing. It contained 16,882 words. The South- 
port speech, filling about four and a half columns of the 


Daily Telegraph, was conveyed to Liverpool by train, | 


and reached there at 11.25 p.m. Five minutes later its 
transmission to London by the wires was begun, and 


proceeded regularly and rapidly until the whole had been | 


despatched, the last word reaching the central station in 


London at 1.40 a.m. The total number of words trans- | 


mitted of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches was 30,745.” 
Puttir 8. Kine. 
“ BeRNARD ABBATIA.”— 
“ Prognostication sur le mariage de Henry... Roy 


de Navarre et Marguerite de France ; calculée par maistre arable field, but subsequen 


Bernard Abbatia, docteur médecin et astrologue du Roy.” 
8vo. Paris, Guil. de Niguerd. (1572.) 

The above is the title of a very rare book which 
I have copied from Brunet, who gives the wood- 
cut of the maistre, and of whom I can find no other 
notice whatever. It is not a prognostication in 


the technical meaning of the word, or almanack 
but a “ nativity ” of the king. I take the oppor. 
tunity to mention that some astrologers used 
colours for the different “ houses” of their scheme: 
thus, white was for birth and marriage ; black for 
death and disease. Barrett Dayn, 


Jotty.—This word has become almost as uni- 
versal in its application, or rather, misapplication, 
in higher classes, as that most reprehensible one 
denounced by Lord Howden amongst the lowest, 
But I was surprised to fall upon it in Spenser 
yesterday, applied in somewhat of the modem 
fashion :— 

“ The Shepherd’s oaeates ” September. Hobbinoll and 


iggon. 
“ Diggon, In deede thy bull is a bold bigge cur, 
And could cabs a jolly hole in their fur.” 
In the same eclogue, I find Christendom used 
in the restricted sense of this island only. 
Diggon, who has left his native plains for some 
other country where the folds are kept by Popish 
shepherds, where the sheep, he says, “ beene of 
ravenous wolves yrent.” 
“ Hobb, Fie on thee, Diggon, and all thy foule leasing! 
Well is known that sith the Saxon king, 
Never was wolf seene, many nor some, 
Nor in all Kent nor in Christendome ; 
But the fewer wolves (the sooth to saine), 
The more been the foxes that here — 


Scotch Lanp MEASURES. — 

Carucate.—This measure of land was introduced 
to Scotland from England, and is the most an- 
| cient division. It represents as much land as 
| could be tilled by one plough in one year. (V. 
| caruca, carrus, &c.) 

Bovates, oxgangs.—Derived from bos, oxgate, or 
| oxyang ( gang, Scotch, go), the quantity of land 
| that might be tilled by oxen, fixed by Act of 

Sederunt, 1585, at thirteen acres. In some places 
an oxgate did not exceed six acres, in others 
twenty acres. Eight oxgates make one carucate. 
|  Lvbrata is said to have contained four oxgates. 

Nummata.—This is said to have been equiva- 
| lent to the acre, and is chiefly applied to land in 
| the West of Scotland. 
|  Denariata is similar to the librata. * 
|  Husbandiand extended to as much as an oxgate 
in some places, and exceeded it in others. Land 
| let to husbands or husbandmen. 

Costera applies to lands lying along the coast, 
and also to 

| Oker was an undefined peo in a field or 

tly was a definite mea- 


sure, acre, or jugera. 
Rood was chiefly descriptive of lands in town- 
lands, and is akin to the virgate. 
Ulna was the sixth part of the rode or rood. 
Perticate, or parcel, or piece of land, was the 


| Same as the virgata. 
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Daboch is chiefly in the North of Scotland, 
comprehending eight oxgang. Each plough was 
drawn by eight oxen ; Dav, Gaelic, ox ; ochd, eight : 
hence ploughgate or carucate. The davoch was 
extended by the regiam majestatem to four plough- 
gates. Sera Wart. 

Mrs. Stppons.—Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, parents 
of this eminent actress, resided in Bye Street, 
Hereford, where their house was burnt down, 
when a female servant lost her life in the flames. 
The house, when rebuilt, was called “The Burnt 
House,” and is still standing. It was occupied 
twenty-five years ago as an office by Mr. James 
Jay, solicitor. Mrs. Kemble (the mother of Mrs. 

dons) was on a visit to a friend at Brecon 
when Miss Kemble was born. The writer has 
geen, thirty years ago, on the penthouse of a 
blacksmith’s shop at Kington, Herefordshire, a 
handbill (under glass) of one of her early per- 
formances in a neighbouring barn. The theatre at 
Hereford, now destroyed, was in its day cele- 
brated as the nursing place of Powell, Betterton, 
and other celebrated actors. It stood in Broad 
Street, on the site of a part of the ground occupied 
by the present Corn Exchange. Within five hun- 
dred yards of it was the birthplace of Nell Gwyn, 
whose grandson, Lord James Beauclerck, was 
Bishop of Hereford for forty years. The cot 
in which she was born was part of the wall of the 
Episcopal Palace garden. ALPHA. 


Middle Temple. 


Sr. James’s Savuare.—Authors and printers are 

uliarly liable to blunder, and many amusing 
instances have been at various times collected, but 
two such blunders as are to be found in Belgravia, 
for August 1867, are almost unparalleled. They 
occur in one of a series of articles on the “ London 
Squares, by Walter Thornbury.” The writer 
gives, on the authority of Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
a list of the inhabitants of St. James’s Square in 
1677, among whom were the Earl of Clarendon 
and Laurence Hyde, the two sons of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, and these two men are thus 
described :— 

“Earl of Clarendon, This was the very year that, 
tormented by his enemies, taunted with selling Dunkirk 
with effecting his master’s marriage with an ugly and 
unsuitable Portuguese princess, and with building a vain- 

lorious palace out of stone intended for St. Paul’s, the 

rian of the civil war fled to France.” 

“Laurence Hyde. This was the reprobate Rochester, 


who, when his | the ‘mutton-eating king’ | 
— of hawking and hunting for the use and 


proved too severe even for careless Charles, turned quac 
salver and astrologer on Tower Hill. He lived a repro- 
bate, but died repentant. He was not quite bad to the 
core,” 


Now every one knows that Lord Chancellor | 
Clarendon had been dead upwards of two years in | 


1677, and that “ Lory” Hyde was not created Earl 
of Rochester until 1682, two years after the death 


| 


of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. page 
from a directory does not seem to promlsq_very»:. \,--"/ 


observes;~—-——- 


agreeable reading,” as Mr. Thornbury 
but it is surely more useful than such “ reading ” 
as the above. Heyry B. Wueattey. 


Queries. 


Tue Asyssinian Kine: Iup.— 
The 7imes newspaper, under date January 4, says: 
“his descent from King Solomon has not been 
——, Shakspere has instructively traced 
the dust of Cesar to a bung-hole; but the blood 
of Solomon in the veins of that imp Theodore ? 
To what base pu s, indeed! Joking apart, 
however, one would be glad to know the precise 
channel of descent by which it flows; and also 
to learn if the Hebrew nation have preserved 
authentic records of any other descendants of King 
Solomon. A. H. 


Becxrorp: Hastines.—Mr. Beckford, of Font- 
hill Abbey, quartered the arms of the Catesbys 
of Northamptonshire, through his great-grand- 
mother, Hastings (married to William 
Coward, M.P. for Wells), whose grandfather, 
William wr) had married Amy, daughter 
and heir of Hugh Catesby of Hinton. From 
Baker’s History of Northamptonshire it appears 
that this William Hastings was presented to the 
living of Woodford by the king, and died 1637. 
What more is known about him? Was he of the 
noble family of that name ? F. H. G. 

Borrow’s “ Zrveat.”—Predari, in his Origine 
e Vicende dei Zingari, gives some specimens of gipsy 
poetry from the Rhymes of the Gitanos in Bor- 
row’s Zincali, prefacing them with the following 
remarks 

“ Eccovi alcune poesie dei Zingari di Spagna, tolte da 
Borrow, il quale le porge come docamenti della attitudine 
poetica dei Zingari, giacché le da siccome loro creazioni, 
mentre non sono pitt che traduzioni dal castigliano del 
celebre Don Giovanni di Carcamo Cava, gran facitore di 
rime per le belle Gitane, e che Cervantes ha si bene fatto 
uno dei prototipi della sua Preziosa.” Pp. 251 and 252. 


Is this the case ? W. R. Drennay, 


Brocxett.—Is it correct to apply the name 
brockett to the badger only, according to some 
recent notices in “N: & Q.”? Guillim, in the fourth 
edition of his Heraldry, published in 1660, cor- 
rected and much enlarged by the author himself 
in his lifetime, gives as his own addition an ex- 


elight of gentlemen. He there states :— 

“You shall understand that the second year you shall 
call them (the Harts) Brockett, as old woodmen have 
anciently termed them.” 

Hence, no doubt, the name of Brockett Hall in 
Herts, rather than from its being the haunt of 
badgers. E. W. 
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Burntey Wepprxe Custom.—At Burnley, in 
Lancashire, an ancient custom prevails by which 
all persons married at St. Peter's Church are fined 
4 the boys at the grammar school. The money 
thus obtained is sufficient to maintain the school 
library. Is this merely a local custom, or does it 
exist elsewhere ? P. M. H. 

Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 

GeverRaL Datrympte’s Liprary.—Mr. W. J. 
Smith, bookseller, Brighton, published a cata- 
logue of books from this library about three years 

Iam anxious to obtain a copy of it. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” refer me to one, or 
oblige me with the loan of a copy for a oF P 

Waltham Abbey. 

Frivxr.— What is the origin of the word fluke? 
and how does it come to be applied to three things 
so different as a small insect, a kind of potato, and 
chance hit ? Harrra. 


A Gitpep Cur~p.—Can any of your readers 
help the writer to the authority for the statement 
that a child = over, representing an angel in 
some civic féte or sacred mystery, dies in con- 
sequence ? M. D. 

Massacuusetts Governors: Percy 
Krexe.— What is known of the family of the 
noted Colonel Kirke, of bloody memory? He 
married Lady Mary Howard, daughter of George 
fourth Earl of Suffolk. To what family did he 
belong, and when did he die? Was he related 
to Percy Kirke, who in 1735 was a brigadier- 
general, commanding his Majesty’s own regi- 
ment of foot ? * 

Colonel Eliseus Burgess.— Who was this 
gentleman, Commission Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, March 17, 1714-5? He sold his ap- 

intment to Colonel Shute, in April, 1716; and 

y 9, 1719, he, or a namesake, was made Re- 
sident at Venice. What else is known of him ? 


Thomas Povey was appointed Lieutenant Go- 
vernor in 1702, came to Boston, returned in 1705, 
and was succeeded by William Tailor in 1711. 
What is known of him ? W. H. Wurrmore. 


Monteomery’s Prayer.—Can any of your 
readers inform me in what edition of Mont- 
gomery’s works I should find the rhythmical 
prayer that commences : 


“ Let us pray when morning bright 
Ushers in the dawn of light 


Ere the stir and strife begin 
Of this world of woe and sin; 
For a blessing on the day, 
To its Maker let us pray.” 


Hadleigh. 


E. M. 


[* Some account of Colonel Percy Kirke’s public career 
is given in “ N. & Q.” 24 §, viii. 472.—Ep. 


Woopman: THE AccrIDENT 170 Mg, 
GLapstong. — Are we to understand that the ex. 
chancellor was actually swinging an axe himself 
when the mishap occurred, or was he only looki 
on? I suppose in either case it is a chip that has 
flown into the eye, a very common occurrence, It 
is said that the late Earl Fitzwilliam was an ex. 
cellent hand at felling—in fact, very few practised 
workmen could surpass him—and that he laid 
wager that he and his woodman would fell any 
other nobleman and his woodman in the kingdom 
for 100 guineas. Query, have any other of our 
nobility had a es for this active and 
healthy exercise G. J. 0. 

Paston.—Information as to the time of death 
of Mrs. (Miss) Margaret Paston, of Burningham, 
(query, Burlingham ?) on whom Dryden wrotean 
epitaph, is wanted by CH. 


Pavtet on PowiEet.— When did a Paulet marry 
a Valletort? When did a Paulet marry one of a 
family bearing—on a chief, a demi-lion rampant? 
Both these marriages were before 1490. 
Grey, 


Raw citation has been made,of 
notice that in an early medieval age some 
of Britain were so destitute of inhabitants that 
stones were placed by the wayside for the use of 
travellers, who had killed deer or other , to 
express the blood and juices from the flesh, foriis 
better preservation, and to render it more edible 
without dressing; a method long after used by 
the Highlanders, and still later by the American 
Indians. 

The reference for the ebove-mentioned cita- 
tion is believed to have been from the Romance 
of Pierce Forest, but as it is impossible to seek 80 
isolated a fact in that ponderous volume devoid of 
an index, it would be valuable to British statistics 
if any reader could identify the true reference, 
especially if accompanied any confirmatory 
examples. 8. 

Roesrs. — Information as to the year of the 


death of young Master Rogers, of Dowdeswell, on 
whom Dryden wrote an epitaph, is wanted Ys 


Arms or THE Town oF Romsgy.—Can you 
explain why Romsey, Hampshire, bears for its 


_ arms the portcullis? This device appears on the 


corporation maces, seals, &c. Was it’ that the 
abbey became the property of Henry VIIL, who 
sold the magnificent Norman abbey church here, 
now under restoration, to the inhabitants, and his 
device remained to the town ? S. H. W. 

Romsey. 

Srr Rosert Rooxr.—A curious specimen of 
printing from the Clarendon Press, Oxford, dated 
August 8, 1751, has come into my possession. It 
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consists of a single sheet about seven inches by 
five. It has a broad ornamental margin in- 
cluding this inscription :— 

« The noble art of printing was first invented by John 
Guttemberg, of Mentz, a city of Germany, in the year 
1440, and brought into England by John Islip, of London, 
1471.” 

In the centre is the following sentence :— 

« Sir Robert Rooke, knighted on Durdham Down, near 
the Hot Well, Bristol, for a great action there performed.” 
Under which there is a note in these words: 

“ See Chart’s History of England.” 

I presume that Chart is a misprint for Carte. 
Ihave examined Carte’s History for the period in 
question, but can find no reference to any action 
in which a Sir Robert Rooke took any part at 
Durdham Down. Can any of your readers supply 
me with any information respecting eithér this 
Sir Robert Rooke or of the action to which 
reference is made ? Korax. 


“Tue UnIveRsAL CATALOGUE FOR THE YEAR 
1772, 8vo. London: Printed for the proprietors, 
and sold by J. Bell, near Exeter-change in the 
Strand.” Who was the compiler of this work, 
and how many volumes did it extend to? Ina 

that I have there are some leaves entitled 
“The General Catalogue,” and “The Foreign 
List,” but these do not appear to be consecutive. 


T.G.8. 
Edinburgh. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue Coronation Stonz.—I am told that a 
short time ago some Continental savans were 
allowed to chip off a portion of the Coronation 
Stone in Westminster Abbey, with the view of 
determining its geological character. The result 
was such as entirely to upset our national tradi- 
tion that it once formed the pillow of Jacob at 
Bethel, inasmuch as its geological formation does 
not exist in Palestine ; but I shall be glad to know, 
as will many other of your readers, what its con- 
stitution really is. M. D. 

[From a“ Geological Account of the Coronation Stone ” 
by Professor Ramsay, printed by Dean Stanley, in D/e- 
morials of Westminster Abbey, pp. 499, 500, it appears 
that the stone is a dull reddish or purplish sandstone, 
strongly resembling that of the doorway of Dunstaffnage 
Castle, which was probably built of the stone of the 
neighbourhood. It is extremely improbable that it was 
derived from the rocks of the Hill of Tara, from whence 
it is said to have been transported to Scotland; neither 
could it have been taken from the rocks of Iona. That 
it belonged originally to the rocks round Bethel is 
equally unlikely ; while Egypt is not known to furnish 
any _ similar to the red sandstone of the Coronation 


Mount Oso—Can any of your readers, who 
may possess a good map of North America, tell 
me the whereabouts of sae Oso in California, 
and its approximate distance from St. Francisco ? 

[According to the Official State Map of California, 
Mourt Oso is about fifty geographical miles to the south- 
east of St. Francisco, in the county of Tuolumne, } 


MovsE-PIEcE oF BeEr.—What is the o of 
the term “mouse-piece” of beef, ok We 
butchers to a joint cut from the hind quarter, in 
very close vicinity to the rump? It is much used 
by confectioners for potting. The name has long 
puzzled me. East ANGLIAN. 

[Both Todd and Jamieson derive the term from muys, 
Teut., “ carnosa pars in corpore.” According to Nares, 
it is the piece below the round, as appears by that learned 
work, The Domestic Cookery. The credulous Aubrey 
informs us: “ There is a certain piece in the beef, called 
the mouse-piece, which given to the child, or party so 
affected, to eat, doth certainly cure the thrush.” —Miscel- 
lanies, p. 144. ] 


“ Naturat History.” have a fine 
copy of Pliny, Venetiis, meccctxxxt. Is this the 
earliest printed edition of the Natural History ? 

ACHE. 

[The first edition of Pliny’s Natural History was printed 
at Venice in 1469, folio, and is amongst the rarest and 
most valuable of the productions of the fifteenth century. 
Only a hundred copies appear to have been printed. It 
was unknown to Hardouin, the editor of Pliny; and 
Ernesti, speaking of it, says, “ vitiose expressa multa, sed 
tamen multa meliora sunt quam in aliis editionibus, unde 
ad textum Plinii constituendum necessarium est.” The 
distinguished copy in the Grenville library sold at the 
auction of Camus de Limare in 1786 for 3000 francs, and 
is mentioned by Brunet, Dibdin, Peignot, and De Bure, } 


Mixton’s MULBERRY-TREE.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information relating to the 
mulberry-tree in the gardens of Christ’s College 
Cambridge? Was it planted by Milton himself, 
or is the story merely a tradition, and is there any 
further history attached to the tree ? W. D. 

[The following account of this notable tree is given by 
the late Mr. C. H. Cooper in his Memorials of Cambridge, 
ed. 1860, ii, 53: “The principal object of attraction in 
the garden of Christ’s College is a mullerry-tree, which, 
according to tradition, was planted by John Milton dur- 
ing his residence at this college. The fact that it was 
planted by the great poet has been religiously handed 
down from his own time, in one unvarying tradition 
amongst the fellows of the college. ‘This memorable and 
ancient tree, which stands on a small grass-plot at the 
extremity of the garden, has been preserved with the 
greatest care, the stem, portions of which are encrusted 
with a covering of sheet lead, is banked up with a mound 
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of earth covered with grass, and the branches are sup- | 


“ Médailles sur les Principaux Evénements du Regné 


| de Louis le Grand, avec des Explications historiques 


ported by strong props. It has weathered many a tem- | r l’Académie Rovale des Médailles et des Inseri 


pest. Every spring it puts forth its leaves in all the | 
vigour of youth, and in autumn nothing of the kind can 
be more delicious than its fruit. It is a living proof of 
that paradox of the botanists, that plants never die of 
old age.” In the same volume (p. 1) is an engraving of 
this tree. A paper on Milton’s mulberry-tree, by the 
Rev. Charles Lesingham Smith, M.A. is in the Cambridge 
Portfolio, p. 207. There is also a tradition at Stowmarket 
that Milton in one of his visits to his old tutor, Thomas 
Young, planted a mulberry-tree near the vicarage-house. 
Masson's Life of Milton, i. 173. 

Since writing the foregoing we have received the fol- 
lowing communication from a lady at Cambridge : —“ I 
have just paid a visit to the far-famed mulberry-tree in 
the Fellows’ garden of Christ’s College planted by Milton 
about the year 1633, at which period he entered Christ’s 
College as undergraduate. The tree is now in a very 
flourishing condition, producing an abundance of fruit. 
The gardener told me the leaves were nearly as large as 
his hand, In the year 1849, twenty loads of earth were 
placed around it to protect its trunk and roots; since 
then earth has been added on two different occasions, 
forming a mound six feet high, covering the whole of its 
trunk. One branch which was imbedded in the earth in 
1849 has struck root, and is likely to become a new and 
flourishing tree in the midst of the old branches. The 
old and decayed parts are carefully protected by zinc. 
In the winter of 1860, when the frost was unusually 
severe, it suffered much—almost past recovery ; but, by 
great care and attention, it has been restored to a very 
healthy and productive state. Last year it made wood 
in abundance ; the shoots were from six to seven inches 
in length, a piece of which I enclose. The tree is famed 
and revered throughout the world; strangers from all 
parts visit it, and make note of it, especially the Ame- 
ricans; one in particular took off his hat, and did 
reverence to it. Many of its branches are supported by 


props.” 


Replies. 


FRENCH KING’S BADGE AND MOTTO. 
(8" S. xii. 502; 4" i. 62.) 

I do not know Fleming’s “famous work on 
Prophecy,” and have not heard with what object 
he introduces his statement quoted on p. 502. 
The following passages will show that he stated 
his facts truly as to the French Impresa. 

De la Colombiere, in his Science Héroique, 
p- 511, ed. 1669, says : — 

“On peut ajofiter & toutes ces Devises, celles dont se 
servent presentement & la Cour les Personnes Koiales, 

“ Le Ror—Le Soleil, Nec pluribus impar.” 

_ This was Louis Quatorze. Both editions were 
in his reign: the first in 1644, In— 


Paris, de l’Imprimerie Royale, m.pccm,” 
the second is — 

“ Autre médaille sur la Naissance du Roy.” 

Then follows the “ Explication,” of which a 
part is this: — 

“Suivant l’idée de la Devise du Roy, dont le Soleil est 
le Corps, on a representé au milieu la naissance de ce 
Prince par la figure du Soleil qui se léve. Le Roy est 
assis sur un char élevé, au dessus des nués, tiré par quatre 
chevaux. ..... . Les mots Ortus Sows Gatuc 
signifient le lever du Soleil de la France.” 

But —74 is the “ Devise du — ” itself, very 
beautifully engraved, with the explication, part of 
which I give : — 

“ L’ancien u: de faire des Devises, qui caractérisent 
les Princes et les Rois par quelque qualité ou par quelque 
action, dure encore aujourd’huy.” 

Then follows a mention of that of the king’s 
father, the late king, Louis Treize, which was la 
Massue d’Hercule; and finally, a description of 
the king’s devise : — 

“ Le Soleil qui sert de corps & cette Devise, et les mots 
Nec Piurisvs Impar signifient qu’ainsi que les rayons 
de cet astre eclairent & la fois la Terre et plusieurs Globes 
célestes, de mésme le genie du Roy suffiroit & gouverner 
ensemble et la France et plusieurs Royaumes. L’exergue 
marque l'année 1663, ot cette devise & esté faite.” 


A more recent introduction of heraldry into 
the service of Mr. Fleming’s species of literature 
is to be seen in a pamphlet published in 1853, 
entitled The coming Struggle of the Nations of the 
Earth, or the Political Events of the next Fifteen 
Years, &c. I observe that the copy from which I 
transcribe is marked as one of the “Hundred and 
eighteenth thousand.” At pp. 24-25 of this de- 
lightful work occur these openings of prophecy 
to the reader: — 

“ We would particularly point the reader’s attention to 
the ‘merchants of Tarshish, with all the young lions 
thereof’; what a beautiful description is this of the 
Honourable East India Company and the peculiar con- 
stitution of the Anglo-Indian Government! This consti- 
tution, as is well known, is both civil and military, com- 
mercial and imperial. The former is represented by the 
merchants, the latter by the young lions, or the officials 
of the Company, who receive their authority from the 
Lion of Britain. . . . Indeed the application of the title 
is admitted by the Company itself, whose arms are & 
shield the quarterings of which are filled with young 
lions rampant.” 

This gentleman failed in his heraldry. The 
Company carried B. three ships under sail or, 
each ship garnished with a cross of England: on 
a chief or between two roses proper, a pale quar- 
terly B. and G., in the first and fourth a fleur-de- 
lys or, in the second and third a lion passant 
gardant, or. So that there were no “ young lions 
rampant.” If this was ever seen in Leadenhall 
Street, it must have caused great amusement 
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But four _— after, the Company came to an 
end; and fifteen years having nearly passed, “ the 
coming struggle of the nations of the earth” does 
not yet seem to be near its consummation. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


SISYPHUS AND HIS STONE. 
(4 S. i. 14.) 

Mr. A. SurrHErR writes: “I have an indistinct 
recollection of two (I think) hexameter lines in 
one of the Latin poets, describing very graphically, 
by the clever use of spondees and dactyls, the 
work of Sisyphus in Hades with his stone.” 
Perhaps the lines he inquires for are those in 
which Lucretius (iii, 1013-1015) describes the 
mythic punishment : — 

“ Hoc est adverso nixantem trudere monte 

Saxum, quod tamen & summo jam vertice rursum 
Volvitur, et plani raptim petit equora campi.” 

One may perhaps trace also in Ovid’s single 
line (Metamorph. iv. 459)— 

“ Aut petis, aut urges ruiturum, Sisyphe, saxum "— 
an intentional reflection of the alternations in these 
nether-world scenes. In urges the word-painter 
seems to dash off a representation of toilsome 
exertion: petis and ruiturum convey to the mind’s 
eye the hurry-skurry that follows. 

Addison, in The Spectator (No. 253), draws 

attention to Homer’s graphic expression of the 
alternations (Odyss. xi. 592-597). 
* “This double motion of the stone is,” says he, “ admir- 
ably described in the numbers of these verses; as in the 
four first it is heaved up by several spondees intermixed 
with proper breathing places, and at last trundles down 
in a continual line of dactyls.” 

He gives Pope's happy English rendering. In 
this number of The Spectator’ Addison 
and says much of Pope’s Essay on Criticism. He 
does not mention Vida’s Poetica—a work to which 
Pope was largely indebted. With regard to the 
—_ subject, some readers of “N. & Q.” may 

ke to see the following lines (Poetic. iii. 415- 
423) of him whom Pope, in that poem (v. 705), 
apostrophises as “immortal Vida: ” — 

aded, siquid geritur molimine magno, 

Adde moram, et pariter tecum quoque verba laborent 

Segnia : seu quando vi multa gleba coactis 

#ternum frangenda bidentibus, sequora seu cum 

Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. 

At mora si fuerit damno properare jubebo : 


Si se forte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, 

Tolle moras, cape saxa manu, cape robora, pastor : 

Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite pestem.” 
Joun Hoskyns-ABRABALL, JUN. 

Combe Parsonage, near Woodstock. 


Possibly the verses referred to by Mr. SMITHER | 
are those quoted from some unknown poet by 
Tuse. Quest. i. 5: — 


Saxum, sudans nitendo, prodelt hilum.” 

In contrast with the labouring spondees here 
ve Homer had depicted the downward 
flight of the stone in rapid dactyls — 

avrap éweira wéSovde xvAlvdero AGas avaidyfs. 
C. G. Prowert. 

Garrick Club. 


Probably Mr. A. Sairner refers to the Greek 
lines in the Odyssey, which Pope imitates, making 
the “sound the echo to the sense :” thus — 

“ Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the 
ground.” Pope’s Odyssey, xi, eon 
TE. 


The hexameters are : — 
“ Aut petis, aut urges ruiturum, Sisyphe, saxum ; 
Volvitur Ixion, et se eequiturque fagitque.” 
Ovid, Met. iv. 460, 461. 


G. A. ScurumPr. 


LATTEN. 
(3" xii. 301.) 

Permit me to add a few more notes on this 
subject to the valuable article of Mr. Wyatt Pap- 
worTtH. First from the Lexicographers: — 

“Latren Metatt. G. Laiton, Liton; 1, Ottone, 
Lattone ; H. Alatén, Latén ; B. Lattoen; 1. Letton, quasi 
zs Latinum, aut & latitudine laminarum. L. 4s corona- 
rium, quod ex eo corone [probably the chandeliers in 
churches] conficerentur. Aurichalcum, Orichalcum.” — 
Mynshue. 

“ Latren, Larrin. Iron tinned over.” —Bailey. 

“Latren. Broad thin plates of iron tinned over.”— 

he. 

“Latren (léton, French; latoen, Dutch; lattwn, 
Welsh). Brass; a mixture of copper and calaminaris 
stone. 

“ « To make lamp-black, take a torch or link, and hold 
it under the bottom of a latten bason, and, as it groweth 
black within, strike it with a feather into some shell.’ 

eacham.”— Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, 1st edition. 

“ LatreN, denotes iron plates tinned over, of which 
tea-canisters are made.” (Then follows a long account 
how done.) 

“Latres—Brass, Plates of milled brass, reduced to 
different thicknesses, according to the uses it is intended 
for.” — Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 1771, sub voce. 

“Latren or Larrix. Brass; iron tinned over.”— 


Entick, 1793. 


“ Latren, or Latoux. A metal. Archdeacon Nares 
contends that it is brass, not tin; and so the Manuel 
Lexique renders Laiton, ‘ métal composé de cuivre rouge 
et de calamine.’ B. Jonson renders ‘ orichalchum’ (Hor. 
Ars Poet. 202) by ‘ latten.’”—Richardson. 

“ Candlesticks, made usually of the mixed metal called 
laton or latten (an alloy of brass), were found in all 
houses.”—Thos. Wright, History of Domestic Manners in 
England, p. 376. 
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In that very curious collection of statutes re- 
lating to import and export duties called the 
“ Acts of Tonnage and Poundage, 1702,” are the 
following : — 

“ Basins of Lattin, Brouches of Lattin or Copper, But- 
tons of Lattin, Buttons of Brass, Steel, or Copper, Caudle 
Plates, or Wallers of Brass or Lattin, Cisterns of Latten, 
Chafing Dishes of Brass or Lattin, Do. of Iron. Counters 
of Lattin, Lattin voc. Black [Block ?] Latten. Shaven 
Latten, Lattin Wyer, Iron Wyer, Brass or Copper Wyer, 
Steel Wyer.” 


Latten nails with iron shanks are prohibited to 
be imported by strangers, P 700. Latten is pro- 
hibited to be exported, p. 701. “ If brass, copper, 
latten, bell metal, pan metal, gun do., or shruff 
do. be carried beyond sea, clean, or mixed, double 
the value thereof to be forfeited, tin and lead only 
excepted.” 

In Palladio’s Architectura, lib. i. fo. Venezia, 
1570, is the following passage : — 

“Di questo metallo (rame) mescolato con stagno, d 
od ottone che ancor esso rame, ma colorito con 

terra cadmia, si fa un misto detto volgarmente Bronzo, 
del quale spessissime volte gli architetti,” &c. 

This passage is thus translated by Sir Henry 
Wotton, p. 9, ed. 1721: — 

“Things of this Metal (Copper) mixed with Tin, or 
lead, or Latten, which is also copper, and colored with 
Lapis Caliminaris, is made « metal called Brass, which 
often Architects do use,” &c. 

It is very curious there should be so wide a 
difference between the authorities, some describin 
latten clearly as a sort of brass or bronze, an 
others quite as clearly as iron tinned over. Per- 
haps some of your readers could afford further 
information. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


While searching for one object, the attention 


‘occasionally gets caught by another. Running 


my eye down the letter “lL.” in some indexes, 
the word “ Latten ” appeared, and as the substance 
of the remarks is not included in the notes already 
collected, I beg to forward them : — 


“Tt appears that the mayor and bailiffs had forbidden 
the men of Bristol to use tin in the making of girdles for 
sale, under colour of certain letters patent granted to the 
Mystery of Girdlers of the City of London, whereby the 
artificers’of that craft... were restrained from using . . . 
any metal inferior to laton, battery, iron, and steel. This 
charter to the Girdlers of London was granted in the 
first year of the reign of Edward III[.. .. With respect to 
the metals Jaton and bateria, both are mentioned in the 
ordinance or charter 1 Edward III., and this is the earliest 
notice of bateria in any document that I have met with 
in the public records. In the recital of this charter 
in the close roll, 30 Edward III., auricalcum is substituted 
for laton, In 7 Elizabeth, a company for ‘mineral and 
battery works’ was erected, and received from the queen 
a grant of the ore called Calamine for making ‘ mixed 
metal called latten.’ (Pettus, Fodine Regales, pp. 57, 58.) 
By a petition in or about 1665, mentioned by the same 
author, it appears that /atten was the material of which 


wire and pins were then made. statute 4 W; 
and 5, a duty was leiden battery, 
&c.,’ and on ‘ metal prepared for battery.’ 

“On the authority of these documents I venture ty 
doubt whether there is any good reason for attempting to 
distinguish between /atten and brass... .Some statutes, as 
well as some writers, seem to treat brass and latten as 
two distinct metals, as the Acts 21 Henry VIIL. ¢, 19 
and 33 Henry VIII. c.7. Plowden, in the dissertation 
contained in his report of the case of Mines (Plowd. Rep, 
339)—in which he says that brass consists of copper and 
lead or tin, and datten of copper and calamine—only showed 
that by /atten he meant brass, and that by brass he meant 
something which is not now so called. 

“ As to battery, it is not, strictly speaking, a distinct 
metal at all, but a process of manufacturing vessels and 
utensils out of a metal; and hence it is sometimes used 


| to designate the vessels themselves, as in the expression 


* batterie de cuisine.’ The metal to which the term has 
been unusually applied is copper and its alloys.” 
These remarks, from the able pen of Mr. Edward 
Smirke, are printed in the Archeological Journal 
of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain, 
&c. 8vo, London, 1852, p. 281-4. W. P. 


EVOCATIO NUMINUM OF BESIEGED CITIES, 
8. xii. 413.)* 

“Some authors say that the true name of Rome was 
kept a secret, Ne hostes incantamentis Deos elicerent; 
Where do these Latin words come from? CH.” 

I cannot reply to your correspondent OH.'s 
inquiry where i wend are to be found, but 
suppose them to be in some commentator or writer 
upon antiquities, as incantations of this kind ar 
usually termed by classical writers carmina simply, 
although in prose, or incantamenta carminum (see 
Pliny, NV. H. xxviii. 3, Hard.). But the subject 
is one so curious and interesting, that I will 
to be allowed the opportunity of making a few 
remarks upon it. 

With regard to the Evocatio numinum, the tes- 
timony of Macrobius is clear and express. He 
tells us (Saturnalia, iii. 9) that it was a eettled 
opinion that all cities were under the protection 
of some patron deity, and that the Romans bads 
custom which was kept secret and unknown to 
many ; that when they had been besieging a city 
and had made such progress that they consideral 
themselves able to take it, by a certain incanta- 
tion (carmine) they called out its tutelary gods, 
supposing themselves insufficient to complete the 
conquest of the place without this ceremony; oF 
able, that it would be a wicked deed to carry the 
gods into captivity. For this reason the Romans 
wished the name of the patron god of their city, 
and the Latin name of the city itself, to remain 
wholly secret and a mystery: the first of these, 
however, had become known from the writings 

[* It is right thatwe should state that this communics- 
tion reached us before D. J. K.’s article (3°¢ 3. xii. 512) 
was published.—Ed. “N. & Q.”] 
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those who had disputed about it; some thinking 
it to.be — others Luna, others Angerona, 

ing silence by her finger placed upon her 
lip; others lastly, amongst whom Macrobius classes 
himself, Ops Consivia ; but the true name of their 
city, he adds, was unknown to their most learned 
men, the Romans endeavouring to guard against 
suffering themselves by that religious rite which 
they were conscious they had often employed 

their enemies. This account is confirmed 
by Pliny the Younger — 

“ Verrius Flaccus auctores ponit, quibus credat, in op- 
pugnationibus ante omnia solitum a Romanis sacerdotibus 
evocari Deum, in cujus tutela id oppidum esset ; promit- 
tiqueilli eundem, aut ampliorem, apud Romanos cultum, 
Et durat in Pontificum disciplina id sacrum; constatque 
ideo occultatum in cujus Dei tutelé Roma esset, ne qui 
hostium simili modo agerent. Defigi quidem diris depre- 
cationibus nemo non metuit.”—V, Hist. xxviii. 4, Hard. 

A remarkable instance of this custom is given 
in one of the early books of Livy, upon the occa- 
sion of the taking of Veii, when the Dictator (M. 
Furius Camillus), commanding the Roman army, 
is represented to have proceeded to the final attack 
with full religious ceremony : — 

“Tum dictator, auspicato egressus, quum edixisset ut 
arma milites caperent, Tuo dictu, inquit, Pythice Apollo, 
tuoque numine instinctus, pergo ad delendam urbem 
Veios ; tibique hinc decimam a prede voyeo. Te 
simul, Juno Regina, qu n: ‘nc Veios colis, precor, ut nos 
victores in nostram tuamque mox futuram urbem se- 


ware: ubi tedignum amplitudine tua templum accipiat. 
precatus, superante multitudine, ab omnibus focis 


urbem aggreditur,” &c. (Lib. v. c. 21.) 

This form of evocation, it will be seen upon 
compesioan, differs from that given by Macrobius 
in the chapter of his work already alluded to, 
which is too long to be repeated here, and seems 
to have been drawn up with much more care than 
the one attributed to Camillus, though agreeing 
with it in substance and general result. This 
form, and one of devotio which follows, the writer 
describes himself to have obtained from the fifth 
book of hidden things (res recondite) of Sammoni- 
cus Serenus (slain in the time of Caracalla), who 
himself professed to have discovered them in a 
most ancient work of one Furius. And Macrobius 
specially warns his readers not to confound to- 

ether the evocatio and devotio, which were quite 
tinct things ; the latter to be pronounced only 
by a dictator or commander-in-chief, using at the 
same time certain gestures, which are specified. 
He mentions, as instances in which it was so used, 
the cases of Tonii, Fregelle, Gabii, Veii, and 
Fidena, in Italy ; Carthage, and Corinth, and many 
cities and armies of the Gauls, Spaniards, Africans, 
and Moors, beyond its limits; * and supposes the 


* The name of Carthage occurs in the forms of evocatio 
and devotio given by Macrobius, and perhaps they were 
those used with respect to that city. If so, no instance of 
their supposed effect could be more striking. 


custom to be referred to in the following lines of 
Virgil, in which Servius, in his Commentary, 
agrees with him : — 
“Ex adytis ari reli 
Di, quibus imperiam hoe steterat” 
En, ii. 351-2. 


Josephus also, in recounting the prodigies sup- 
posed to have taken place previous to the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish temple, does not omit to 
mention its formal abandonment by the presiding 
deity, METABAINQMEN ENTETOEN 

From the mention of the early use of this 
custom amongst the Romans, we may infer that 
it was originally derived to them, together with 
other religious rites, from the Etruscans. But in 
one particular their practice seems to have been 
peculiar—that of suppressing the supposed true 
name of their own city : — 

“ Roma ipsa, cujus nomen alterum dicere, arcanis ceri- 
noniarum nefas habetur: optimaque et salutari fide abo- 
litum enunciavit Valerius Soranus, luitque mox pcenas, 
Non alienum videtur inserere hoc loco exemplum religionis 
antique, ob hoc maxime silentium institute. Namque 
Diva Angerona, cui sacrificatur ante diem xii Calend. 
Januarii, ore ob obsignatoque simulacrum habet.” 
(Plin. H. N. iii. 9. 

And Solinus speaks to the same effect : — 

“Traditur etiam proprium Romz nomen, et verum 
magis, quod nunquam in vulgum venit, sed vetitum pub- 
licari, quandoquidem quo minus enuntiaretur cseremoni- 


» arum arcana sanxerunt, ut hoc pacto notitiam ejus abo- 


leret fides placite taciturnitatis. Valerium denique 
Soranum, quod contra interdictum id eloqui census 
foret, ob meritum profanz vocis, neci datum. Inter an- 
tiquissimas sane relligiones sacellum editur Angerone, 
cui sacrificetur ante diem duodecimum Calendarum 
Januariarum: que diva presul silentii istius, prenexo 
obsignatoque ore simulacrum habet.” (Cap. 1.) 

We can now talk with op ee 44 and no longer 
with any apprehension of thereby rendering as- 
sistance to Garibaldi or any other invader, of the 
alterum Rome nomen, the true and ineffable name 
of Rome, which it is no longer any secret was 
Valentia, a Latinised form of ‘Péxn. 

I must conclude these remarks with observing 
that the notion of a city being mmo A its 
tutelary deities is finely applied by Silius Italicus 
in one of the most splendid passages of his poem 
where he represents Annibal under the wa of 
Rome and ready to attack it, but restrained by 
Juno, who removes the mist from his eyes, and 
enables him to see the guardian deities armed in 
its defence : — 

« Adspice, montis apex, vocitata Palatia, regi 
Parrhasio: plena tenet et resonante pharetra, 
Intenditque arcum, et pugnas meditatur Apollo! 

At qua vicinis tollit se collibus alte 

Molis Aventinus, viden’ ut Latonia virgo 

Accensas quatiat Phlegethontis gurgite tedas, 

Exsertos avidé pugne nudata lacertos ? 

Parte alia, cerne, ut sevis Gradivus in armis 


* De Bello Judaico, vi. 5. 
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Implerit dictum proprio de nomine campum. 

Hine Janus movet arma manu, movet inde Quirinus, 

y my suo de colle Deus ; sed enim aspice, quantus 

igida commoveat nimbos flammasque vomentem 

Jupiter, et quantis pascat ferus ignibus iras! 

Huc vultus flecte, atque aude spectare Tonantem : 

Quas hiemes, quantos concusso vertice, cernis 

Sub nutu tonitrus! oculis qui fulguret ignis ! 

Cede Deis tandem, et Titania desine bella.” 

Punicorum xii, 709. 

The biblical student will not fail to be reminded. 
by the preceding lines, of the invisible hosts 
which protected the “man of God” in Dothan.* 
And it seems no improbable conjecture, that the 
peculiar ceremonies used at the capture of Jericho, 
and continued in the sight of the inhabitants for 
six days, may have been considered as an evocatio 
numinum, and in the result have had no small 
share in putting the “fear and dread” + of the 
Israelites into the hearts of the people whom they 
were commissioned to subdue. Certainly we find 
at a much later period the Syrians acknowledging 
local gods—those of the “hills and of the val- 
lies,” { and that an immense number of them 
were slain in consequence, as a judgment. 


ST. PETER’S CHAIR. 
8. i. 55.) 

Since a cutting, opposed to the genuineness of 
the above relic, admitted into &Q..” 
it is but fair and just that its readers should be 
directed to evidence on the other side. Such will 
be found in the treatise, published by the late 
Cardinal Wiseman, under the following title, 
Remarks on Lady Morgan's Observations on St. 
Peter's Chair (1832). In that treatise the learned 
writer carefully and minutely describes the chair, 
and gives a correct engraving of it. He clearly 
proves it not to have been of Mahometan origin, 
as Lady Morgan had the audacity to assert, and 
lays open the origin of her foolish tale. “ The 
stone chair,” he says, “called by the vulgar that 
of St. Peter, and kept in the patriarchal church of 
the apostle in Venice, has been confounded with 
the ivory throne of the Vatican basilic, by some 
blundering or malicious person ; the story has been 
repeated to her ladyship ; she deemed it too well 
suited to her purposes of misrepresentation to 
merit examination, and gave it to the public with 
all the assurance which points, and al the levity 
which wings, the worst shafts of calumny.” 

The correspondent of the Post is wrong in as- 
serting that “the church has declared it to be the 
chair actually used by St. Peter.” The church 
has made no declaration or decision on the sub- 
ject, nor is she likely ever to make such. She leaves 
this, like every other relic, to stand or fall upon 


* 2 Kings vi. 15. + Deut. ii. 85. 1 Kings xx. 28. 


the value of the evidence adduced; so that “ gin. 
cere and enlightened Catholics” are quite at 
liberty to form their own opinions upon its iden. 
tity. But Bunsen was no Catholic at all; and if 
the correspondent had read Cardinal Wiseman’s 
“ Remarks,” he would have seen the strong eyi- 
dence by which he arrived at his conclusion that 
“the chair is manifestly of Roman work i 

a curule chair, such as might be occupied by the 
head of the church, ado with ivory and gold, 
as might befit the house of a wealthy Roman 
senator; while the exquisite finish of the sculp- 
ture forbids us to consider it more modern than 
the Augustan age, when the arts were in their 
perfection.” Whoever desires to form 
air judgment on the question should read the 
Cardinal’s “Remarks” before he trusts to Lady 
Morgan or the Post correspondent. F.C. H, 


GREYHOUND. 
(4" 8S. i. 13.) 

In The Gentleman's Recreation, 3rd edit. 1686, 
p- 36, I read that — 

“The Grey-hound (called by the Latins Leporarius) 
hath his name from the word Gre, which word soundeth 
Gradus in Latine, in English Degree; because among 
all Dogs, these are the most principal, having the chiefest 
place, and being simply and absolutely the best of the 
gentle kind of Hounds. 

This extract may do very well for an introduc- 
tion; the attempt at derivation, I think, must be 
at once discarded. 

In Anglo-Saxon this dog is called Ren-hund 
(Cursorius canis) from the verb rennan, to ran, to 
flow. 

From this we have at once a prefix denoting 
speed, and pointing to the remarkable and con- 
spicuous quality the greyhound is endowed with, 
viz. swiftness. 

We might say Swifthound, which I think comes 
near to what may prove to be the true etymology 
of the word. Johnson, Bailey, and Webster quite 
agree: all they say about it is as follows:— 
“ GRerHounD, n. (Sax.) grighund,” offering no 
explanation of the prefix Grig. Herbert Cole- 
shes, in his Dictionary of the first or oldest Words 
in the English Language, bas the word Grifhound. 

Now what does “Grig” really mean? Bos- 
worth, in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, simply 
says “ GRIG-HUND, a Greyhound,” and refers o 
to the Glossarii Alfrici, p. 173, A. 2 B.M., but 
says nothing whatever about Grig. 

The word evidently means something sprightly, 
brisk, or nimble. ; 

Dean Swift says, “ Merry as a Grig.” A lively 
little eel is also called “a Grig.” In the “ Irish- 
English Dictionary,” found at the end of Ed. 
Lhuyd’s Archeologia Britannica, we have “ Grib- 


each, a hunting nag,” and “ Grib, quick.” Here, 
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I think, we have a solution to the difficulty. 
Gribhound — grighound—grifhound—grey-hound 
=a swift hound. From the quotation given by 
your corres ndent, I understand the author to 
mean that King Henry VIL. slew his gres, gros, or 
great buck (a buck of the sixth 5 ee “jin three 
places in that shire.” J. Harris Grason. 
Liverpool. 


I believe we must go to the Icelandic for the 
etymology of this word. ' Haldorson’s Dic- 
inary, Hundr figures for _1e male dog, Grey- 
lundr for the female. It would be beyond the 
limits of a note to do more than allude to the 

ion in favour of the female, for all 
ing purposes, amongst all the old authorities 
such subjects, from the younger Xenophon 
downwards, who always call she, 
as the sailor does his ship at the present day. 
Thus the name seems to have gradually attached 
itself, without distinction of sex, to the dog most 
in use at a certain period for sporting purposes— 
the Canis Gallicus, of which the modern grey- 
hound only represents one type. 

The preference of the Arab for the mare over 

the horse is well known; and in the familiar 
verb in which the grey-mare figures as the 
tter horse, our ancestors seem to have expressed 
a similar preference for the grey-march over the 
march—for the female over the male horse. 
E. Ropertson. 


Gres, a buck, has no connection with grey- 
hound. A gres means a buck “ in grease time,” 
i.e, at the time when they are fattest ; and gres is 
thus merely short for gres buck, or gras buck, i. e. 
a fat buck. It is a well-known phrase; see Hal- 
liwell’s Dictionary. The etymology of greyhound 
is not quite clear, but it is known to be connected 
with A.-S. grighund and O. N. grey or grey-hundr, 
which Mr. be ayo translates by the word 
bitch. Observe that the singular of gres is gres, 
and not gre; and this shows the suggestion to be 
untenable. Watrer W. Sxeat. 

Cambridge. 


EOBANUS. 
xii. 435; 4" 8. i. 16.) 

Helius Eobanus Hessus, a contemporary of 
Luther and Melancthon, and esteemed in his day 
48 an ornament to the literary world of Germany, 
seems to have fared badly at the hands of some of 
his biographers. In Rees’s Cyclopedia, for in- 
stance—a work still worth consulting for its bio- 
graphies, Eobanus is said to have “taken credit 
to himself for being a hard drinker, and to have 

Wenged any man as to the quantity of liquor 
which he would drink; and in a contest of this 
kind his antagonist fell dead on the floor.” 


The name of Moreri is given as the authority 
for this article; but, on referring to Moreri, the 
story of the drinking-bout is very differently told. 
It is true that Moreri taxes Eobanus with a 
love of drinking, but the anecdote, misquoted by 
Rees, is to this effect. A certain man challenged 
Eobanus to drink off a great quantity of beer. 
Eobanus told the challenger to drink first ; where- 
upon the latter, in the act of taking the monstrous 
draught, fell to the ground “ivre mort.” Of 
course this story is not quite truly told, for a man 
would not become drunk while in the very act of 
drinking beer in this way. I have not seen the 
life of Eobanus by his gy ae Camerarius ; 
nor that by Lossius (1797). Do either of these 
writers confirm Moreri’s account of Eobanus’s in- 
temperance ? In his Latin poem, Bone Valetudinis 
conservande precepta, he inculcates moderation ; 
and so far from singing the praises of beer, he 
expressly denounces it as hurtful. A hasty glance 
at the title-page of one edition of the above work 
misled me, as it may have misled others. The 
full title is as follows : — 

“De tuenda bona Valetudine libellus Eobani Hessi, 
commentariis doctissimis illustratus a Joanne Placotomo, 
in Academia Regiomontana professore, &c. Ejusdem de 
natura et viribus cerevisiarum et mulsarum opusculum. 
De causis, preservatione, et curatione Ebrietatis disser- 
tatio. (Francof. apud Chr. Egenolphum, 1551.)” 


The “ ejusdem ” refers to Placotomus, who 
reprints Eobanus’s poem, writing comments upon 
it as he goes on; and when he comes to the pas- 
sage where Eobanus speaks disparagingly of beer, 
the Kénigsberg professor fires up, and defends his 
favorite liquor, referring his reader to a prose 
essay immediately following the poem and its 
commentary. He there fully describes all the 
varieties of beer known in his day, and finishes 
with an essay on drunkenness. He denounces the 
vice, but looks upon an occasional debauch as one 
of the misfortunes incidental to mixing in society, 
and is careful to explain how a man is to manage 
himself, or be managed by his friends, when he 
has been overtaken in drink. The.“ ejusdem” in 
the title-page just quoted refers, as 1 have said, 
not to Eobanus, but to Placotomus; and I fancy 
that a hasty inspection of this title may have in- 
duced some readers to suppose the essay on Beer, 
and that on Drunkenness, to be by Eobanus him- 
self, and hence may have arisen the story of his 
intemperance. 

In the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, the poet's 
name is found under E, as Eobanus; but the Con- 
versations-Lexikon has it under H, as Hessus. 
One knows that most literary men of that period 
Greecised or Latinized their names, so that their 
real vernacular ones are never heard of. How 
few of those who talk familiarly of Melancthon and 
(Ecolampadius ever think of them as Schwarz- 
erde and Hausschein! I suppose the parents of 
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Placotomus, who make so learned an appearance 
on his title-page, were. really known in Konigs- 

by some such name as “ Kuchenschneider.” 

aller cites, as the first edition of Eobanus De 
bond Valetudine servandd, one printed at Erfurt in 
1524; but I have now before me a beautifully 
printed edition in small 8vyo, which looks like an 
editio princeps; “Parisiis, apud Simonem Coli- 
neeum, 1533.” JAYDEE. 

January 3. 


‘JAMES TELFER. 
(3" S, xii, 352, 451, 533.) 

I do not think that I have over-rated Telfer’s 
ballad poetry, as Mr. Srpney GILPIN supposes. 
Tastes and ideas differ. I do not form my opinion 
from the Border Ballads, Telfer was a very young 
man when he published the book. It abounds 
with imperfections. Telfer’s fame is not to be 
judged by that work. Who would test Byron 
and Moore by The Hours of Idleness and Little's 
Poems? I form my opinion of the Liddesdale 
schoolmaster from his revised Ballads, as we find 
them in Mr. J. S. Moore’s Pictorial Book o 
Ballads, and in Richardson’s Border Table-Book. 
In the first edition of my Ancient Poems, Ballads, 
and Songs of the Peasantry of England (Percy 
Society’s publications), I inserted a very excellent 
Border bellad, called “ Parcy Reed.” I omitted 
it in the second edition which I prepared for 
Mr. Bell’s series (published by Parker & Son), 
because I had doubts as to its being a genuine old 
ballad. It turns out to be what i suspected—an 
ancient traditional ballad, improved and added to 
by James Telfer. The “cooking” is very cleverly 
done; and even Walter Scott was imposed upon, 
and swallowed the bait as easily as he had done 
the “barbarous lay”* that he received from 
Surtees! Not having seen the genuine relic, I 
cannot say what are the additions of Telfer. I 
have no doubt, however, that the major portion 
of this fine ballad is from his pen. What Princi- 
hae my faith in the antiquity of “ P; 

” was the following line — 

“ It was the hour of gloamin gray,”— 
which is almost verbatim with what is found in 
an exquisite stanza which, like a Danish burden, 
is oo my two or three times in “The Gloamynge 
Bughte ” : — 

“ It might be glamourye or not— 

In sooth I cannot say ; 

It was the witching time o’night, 

The hour o’the gloamynge gray. 

And she, that lay in her lover's arms, 

. I wis was a weel-faured may.” 

My friend and fellow balladist, Mr. Robert 
White, in a recent letter has cleared up all doubts 
about “ Parcy Reed.” I give his words :— 


* In Richardson's Table-Book will be found my re- 
marks on this ballad. 


asp Reed,’ as you suspect, is not genuine 
bears of our friend’s improvements, [| 
the original somewhere, but may not be able ty 
t. 


I deem it right to make the above remarks] 
would not knowingly impose on the public 
When an imitation is cleverly done, it is ng 
always easy to detect. The late Mr. Robert 
and also Mr. Robert Chambers, were taken in a 
well as myself. Mr. Bell put “ Parcy Reed” 
amongst his “Old Ballads” ; and Mr. Cham! 
in his review of my first edition, quoted it ayy 
fine old Border ballad ! 

Mr. Gitrry contrasts Telfer with Hogg, Sun 
tees, and Allan Cunningham! Sir Walter Soot 
once remarked to a visitor at Abbotsford: “Tek 
fer’s ballads are very good, but rather Hoggish” 
He probably meant nothing more than that both 

ts copied the ancient minstrels, and that 
Telfer was Hoggish because his career commenced 
long after Hogg’s. Sir Walter could not mem 
that Telfer was a copyist or plagiarist. His sub. 
jects, fairy or otherwise, are founded on Liddes 
dale legends, and do not at all resemble thoseof 
the Bard of Altrive. - Telfer cannot be compared 
with Allan Cunningham, who was an t 
song writer, but a very poor ballad poet. 
notorious “ Nithsdale and Galloway” book wass 
poorly executed that the forgery was immedi- 
ately detected. I shall not turn critic on Telfer; 
his fame is established. He has written what 
will live. The Newcastle Magazine—a clever peri- 
odical that was edited by a clever man, the late 
W. A. Mitchell of the Tyne Mercury—was the 
first to draw out the young minstrel. The Wes- 
minster Review spoke in very laudatory terms.of 
the “Gloamynge Bughte.” Mr. J. 8. Moor 
deemed the ballad, “ Our Ladye’s Girdle,” worth 
of a reprint in his admirable selection: s0 
Rich ni, who has also reprinted it and the 
“ Gloamynge Bughte ” and “Parcy Reed.” I could 
quote a but it is unnecessary. James Telfer 
will always rank as one of England’s best moder 
minstrels. J. H. 

Florence. 


As an addendum to what has already appeared 
in your pages, will you please allow me to note 
that the tographical notice of Mr. James Telfer 
which appeared in the Border Advertiser of Jan- 
uary 24, 1862—referred to by your correspondent 
Mr. Waite (p. 352)—is reprinted in the obituary 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March of that 
year, p. 374. In connection with the subject it 
may be perused with interest. : 

he second edition of “ Barbara Gray” will be 
found in Tales and Ballads, by James Telfer, Lon 
don, 1851; and with it not only the 
“ Fair Lilias,” originally known as “ Our 
Girdle,” but other productions from the same pet 
If your correspondent Mr. GILPIN 
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furnish me with his address, I will gladly lend 
him this publication ; or send him, if it be suffi- 
cient, a copy of the ballad which he states he has 
not seen. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

THE HIGHWAYMAN NEVISON. 
S. xii. 533.) 

As Nevison for many years after his death en- 
j local fame, in the district over which his 
exploits extended, equal to that of Robin Hood in 
his own time, a few additional notes may be ac- 
ceptable. The memory of a man who is said to 
have been profusely generous to the poor, with 
the means taken from the rich, and who possessed 
a great deal of rude chivalrous feeling and carried 
on his depredations with great secrecy and ad- 
dress, will always be treasured by the vulgar; 
but most of his actions, when looked at as plain 
matters of fact, show him to have united with his 
courage and address a savage and merciless dis- 
position. All such men are capable of deeds of 
reckless generosity, and these are often recorded to 
their honour when their worst deeds are forgotten. 

Soon after my note appeared (3" S. xii. 418), 
my friend Mr. John Guest, of Moorgate Grange, 
author of a valuable work, which has been printed 
for private circulation, Relics and Records of the 
Parish of Rotherham, wrote me to claim for 
Wortley, a village in that neighbourhood, the 
honour (?) of being the birthplace of Nevison. I do 
not know whether the researches of Mr. Grain 
and his friends went into that district, but I will 
transcribe some of the memoranda which Mr. Guest 
has supplied to me. First, as to the birthplace. 

Hunter, in his South Yorkshire, says, in relation 
to Wortley :— 

“Among the miscellanea of this village may be noticed 
that it was the birthplace of John Nevison, whose name 
is still remembered while many better men are forgotten. 
But the perfection to which he had brought his system 
of depredation, the mystery in which his proceedings 
were clouded, and his address in escaping the punishment 
he 80 well deserved, were calculated to make a long and 

ing impression on the common mind. With him 
appears to have ended, at least in the north of England, 
the race of highwaymen by profession. The most au- 
thentic notice of him is contained in an advertisement 
which appears in the Gazette of October 31, 1681. It is 
there said that he had been convicted of robbery and 
horse stealing at York assizes, 1676, but respited on a 

vision of discovering his accomplices. This he did not 
io, and remained long in prison, but at length was set at 
paty, and placed in Captain Graham’s company de- 
signed for Tangiers. From this he deserted, and is said 
to have subsisted ever since by stealing and highway rob- 

, especially in the counties of York, Derby, and 
Nottingham, and that he lately murdered one Fietcher, 
who had a warrant to apprehend him. Even after this 
petematicn, and a reward of 20. offered for his appre- 


» Such was the imperfect state of the police, he | 


continued in his lawless course for two years and a half, 
his person was well known. On Thursday, March 
6, 1683-4, he was apprehended at an alehouse near Sandal, 


| and theassizes being then holden at York, he was executed 
on his former sentence.” 

The fortieth volume of the Surtees Society, which 
consists of “depositions from York Castle, relating 
to offences committed in the northern counties in 
the seventeenth century,” contains two most in- 
teresting accounts of Nevison and his accomplices, 
male and female, and their numerous exploits, but 
nothing is said of the origin of the man. 

Mr. Guest says :— 

‘My own impression is that Nevison camefrom Tho 
a village four miles from here [Rotherham }, and whi 
since the time of Nevison harboured one of the most 
audacious and desperate thieves this neighbourhood has 
ever known.” 


The following are some of the extracts :— 

“ March 3, 1675-6. John Nevison and others for high- 
way robbery. This was a rob at a and 
Nevison there goes by the name of Brace, or John Bracy.” 


In a note it is said :— 

“ A deposition referring to John Nevison, the famous 
highwayman, who is commemorated in an old ballad, of 
which two stanzas may be taken as a sample. 

“ Did you ever hear tell of that hero, 
Bold Nevison that was his name; 
He rode about like a bold hero, 
And with that he gained great fame. 
“ He maintained himself like a gentleman, 
Besides he was good to the poor ; 
He rode about like a bold hero, 
And he gained himself favor therefore.” 


Mr. Guest then adds: — 


“ Nevison may be appropriately called the Claude 
Duval of the North. The story of his ride from London 
to York is too well known to be repeated; and even Lord 
Macaulay introduced him into his History of England. 
The depositions given are imperfect, so that we cannot 
well tell what the crime was for which Nevison was con- 
demned in 1675-6. He was however reprieved, together 
with a woman of the name of Jane Nelson, in the expec- 
tation that he would discover his accomplices. The hope 
would seem to be a vain one, and the ay new culprit 
was draughted into a regiment destined for Tangiers. He 
soon deserted from it, and we shall meet with him again. 

“ Tt seems to have been a custom among the highway- 
men to have receiving-houses in different parts of the 
country. This put them at the mercy of the receivers, 
and they were obliged to conciliate them with gifts. 

“ A life of Nevison has been published, which is exces- 
sively scarce. There are several scarce pamphlets, de- 
scribing robberies and other crimes that took place about 
this time in Yorkshire, in some of which, perhaps, N 
son played his part : — 

“* Bloody News from Yorkshire, in the great robbery 
committed by twenty highwaymen upon fifteen butchers, 
as they were riding to Northallerton Fair. 4to, London, 
1674.’ 

“¢*A full and true relation of a most barbarous and 
cruel robbery and murder by six men and one woman, 
near Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 4to, London, 1677,’” 


The extracts from the volume of the Surtees 

| Society include several depositions of witnesses on 

the trial of Nevison, but nothing as to his birth- 

place. T. B. 
Shortlands, 
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Jannock (4 8, i. 28.)—There are two kinds 
of cakes, and one of bread made of oatmeal. The 
two former are respectively called “ oat cake” 
and “ haver bread.” This latter is not unfrequently 
called “clapt cake” or “clapt bread.” The 
common oatcake, chiefly eaten in South Lanca- 
shire and the adjoining parts of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, is made of oatmeal and water, beaten 
up in a wooden bowl or barrel with the natural 
leaven, if I may be allowed to use the term, ¢. e. 
in a utensil containing some remains of the pre- 
vious mixture allowed to go sour, and then baked 
in thin cakes on a bakstone (bake-stone) over the 
fire, and are turned over during the baking. 
Whereas the haver-bread (from Aaver, the Dutc 
for oats) is similarly made from oatmeal and water, 
but without any admixture of leaven of any de- 
scription, and ‘after being rolled as thin as ible, 
and during that operation dusted with dry oat- 
meal, is baked and turned also on the bakstone. 
This kind is chiefly used in Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and in the North of Lancashire ; also 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, &c., and is 
— much preferred to the common oatcake. 

ut to neither of these have I ever heard the 
word “jannock ” applied. 

Except I am very much mistaken, “ jannock ” 
is the name given solely to the third kind, viz. to 
bread made simply of oatmeal and water, beaten 
up, not kneaded ; but also without any admixture 
of leaven, and which is baked not on the bakstone, 
but on the oven-bottom, just as the common oven- 
bottomed wheaten bread is baked. Jannock is 
seldom to be found now, even in South Lanca- 


It is from the circumstance of jannock’s being” 


made without leaven (see 1 Cor. v. 8) that the 
word “ jannock ” comes to be used in Lancashire 
as meaning “ without deceit, no cringer, sincere, 
straightforward, independent, Xc.,” and it well 
expresses the character of Lancashire men, who 
for the most part are blunt and homely, like their 
jannock, if you like, but straightforward, sincere, 
and independent—who scorn to call things except 
by their right names, and are not afraid of doing 
so. In short, the Lancashire phrase, “ He says as 
he thinks, and he does as he says,” well expresses 
the sense in which they use the word “ jannock.” 
James Brierrey, Clerk. 
Mossley Hall, Congleton. 


Posttton oF Font ry A Cuurcn (3" S. xii. 


483.)—There are two or three churches in Eng- | 


land with fonts fixed in or near chancels; but 


| 


this position is without doubt of post-Reformation | 


date. In Puritan times a great number of old 
fonts were thrust out of the churches, the places 
of others altered in the church, and great irregu- 


| 


| 


PrersHorRE: 17s Errmotoey (4 i. 30, 
am inclined to think that “ Pershore” (not “ Pre. 
shore,”’ as it is misprinted), or “ Parshore,” 
mean “ ferry-shore,” and that Per or Par isa ni 
of the Wels A, which signifies “ gate” op 
“ferry.” In olden times there was, probably, g 
ferry here over the Avon. 

At the same time it may be well to mention g 
case in which we seem to have the word per in 
the sense of “ rampart,” namely, “ Perbo 
Castle,” the present appellation of a round 
work between East f ley and Streatley (Berk- 
shire). This is one of the numerous instances of 
that repetition in local names which arises from 
word becoming obsolete and dead (perhaps I may 
venture to refer to my Western Woods a Waters, 
p- 188). In “ Perborough Castle” we have three 
names of the same signification, indicating, m- 
spectively, three lingual strata. 

Or, in the of Pershore there may be, as in 
“ Porchester” (Hampshire) a vestige of the do- 
minion of Rome and of the Latin word porta, 
The per may come from a “ way,” such as 
there is, for instance, east of Wantage. Compare 
“ Port Meadow,” near Oxford. 

Or, for aught I know (I have not visited either 
of these two places), it is not impossible that, 
either in “ Pershore” or in “ Perborough,” or in 
both, per is the skeleton of perth, the Welsh for 
“ a thorn-bush,” or “ brake.’ 

Nor, considering how many are the cases in 
which the —e on the coin of language is well 
nigh obliterated, in process of time, by much 
tossing from mouth to mouth, am I prepared to 
assert that “Pershore” is not a corruption of 
“ Priests’ Shore” (com “ Preston” and 
“ Prestwich ”), or even of “ Prior’s Shore.”: 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, Juy. 

Combe, near Woodstock. 

Lambarde, in his Topographical Dictionary of 
England, calls Pershore Pyrorum jo. Nash, 
in his Hi of Worcestershire, aud Styles, in his 
account of the Abbey church, gives a similar de- 
rivation. 

Pirie is a manor near Worcester, and may derive 
its name from the same origin, which I can hardly 
think has anything to do with pear. : 

The obsolete word “ripe” was usually applied 
to the banks of rivers, rather than “shore.” _ 

The .great Benedictine Monastery, like it 
neighbour at Evesham, probably founded the 
adjacent town, and the name may have been 
given from some extraneous cause by the learned 
monks of the abbey. Tuos. E. WiINNINGTON. 


Soxprur (4 S. i. 30.) —The late Rev. W. 
Monkhouse, in Etymologies of Bedfordshire (Bed- 


larities introduced. It hasnot been an uncommon | ford, 1857, 8vo, p. 52), derives the name of this 
village from two Danish words—Sol, dirty o 
drup, a village. He states also that * 


thing to have a small basin on the communion 
table when wanted ! P. E. M. 
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Danish origin was assigned to three Bedfordshire 
villages by Professor Worsée of Copenhagen, and 
supposes this to have been one of them. 
Rrx, M.D. 
St. Neots. 


Your correspondent may be assisted by refer- 
ence to the following :—Saltrop, otherwise Salthrop, 
near Swindon, Wilts; Sausthorpe, near Spileby, in 
Lincolnshire. His own place is also spelled Soul- 
drop, in Beds. Thorpe is clearly the terminal in 
all; the prefix may be from the word Salt, or 
from some word indicating a southerly —.. 


Soldrup, or rather Soldrop ; also, and 
Southdrop, is. certainly a curious name. But I 
believe the aver or drup, is merely a corruption 
of thorp, which rejoices in such variations as 
thrup and trup (in pronunciation at least). The 
forms dorp, drop, and drup, are even nearer the 
continental pronunciation which prevails at this 
day; though not alone, for we have dor, torp, Xc. 
Ihave no doubt that Soldrop is of Danish origin. 
Some years ago, I endeavoured to mark out the 
boundary of the districts settled by the Danes. 
The line passes from Cheshire to Rugby, proceeds 
as far south as Aylesbury, and then turns east so 
as just to include Soldrop—the derivation of which 
I regard as certain, so far as its last syllable is 
concerned. Of the first I have no _— —_ 


Smaxspeare: (4 S. i. 30.) —“ Shak- 
are drew Shylock. I ask from what original ?” 
Ps am surprised that L. R. W. should ask this 
question., Shylock was the product of that same 
officina whence came Julius Cesar, Cassius, Corio- 
lanus, and Cleopatra. When hecould draw those 
with no better help than a poor translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, it is no mystery how he created 
ut did not the profound soul of Shakspeare, 
while seeming in his delineation of Shylock to 
follow all the prejudices of his age, really mean 
to show the effects of wrongs, personal and in- 
herited, upon a strong, sensitive, and originally 
perhaps a noble nature? Antonio is all that is 
amiable ; but consider his unprovoked insults on 
yo nae confessed and unrepented. Was it pos- 
sible that Shylock should not be possessed with 
feelings of deep vengeance ? His religion did not 
teach him to forgive. J. H.C. 


According to Mr. Knight, Shakspeare had for 
guidance in composing the Merchant of Venice— 
(1) a ballad, “ Gernutus,” quoted by Warton ; 
e) Ii Pecorone, by Ser Giovanni, an Italian writer, 
t published at Milan, 1558. 
The proscription of Jews, in England, was em- 
phatic. Rapin tells us that 15,660 were expelled 
in 1290; ont 


settle here till Cromwell’s time, 1657. They 
were not then naturalised subjects, nor could they 
hold land in England till 1733. A. H. 


oF Consaneurnity (3 S. xii. 501; 
4" §, i. 43.)—If my namesake AnGto-Scorvs (2) 
refers to the Liber Officialis Sancti Andree (Ab- 
botsford Club), 1845, preface, p. xxv., he will 
there see a table which will assist him (as it has 
myself on former occasions) in comprehending this 
abstruse subject. 

The parties referred to were certainly not first 
cousins, as Mr. WorkaRD suggests. These, by 
the canon law, are in the second degree of con- 
sanguinity, while their grandchildren are in the 
fourth forbidden degree. This is clear from the 
table. Without knowing who the parties were 
it is impossible to say what their relationship was. 
Besides the issue of cousins german, there were 
three other lines counting upwards from the “ pro- 
positus,” and all more remote in blood, within 
which they may have been related in the fourth 
forbidden degree. But the Scottish ecclesiastical 
judges almost never stated the actual relationship 
in their sentences, merely the technical one bring- 
ing the parties within the canon law. 

ANGLo-Scortvs. 


Date or Carptnat Pore’s Deata (3* xii. 
409.)—Among the many authorities quoted by 
A. 8. A. on this subject, and in the replies to his 
query, one appears to have been omitted whose 
testimony is such that it leaves little doubt as to 
the precise day and hour of the cardinal’s decease. 


| Monsignor Luigi Priuli, Pole’s intimate friend, 


whom he made his executor, was with the car- 
dinal in his last hours, and writes that he was 
present when Pole was informed of Queen Mary’s 
death. In a letter detailing the circumstances, 
he wrote thus to his brother, the Magnifico Messer 
Antonio, at Venice, dated London, November 27, 
1558 : — 

“ On the 17th instant, seven hours after midnight, the 
Queen passed from this life, and my most reverend Lord 
followed her at seven o’clock on the evening of the same 
day.” 

In another letter to Giberti, Priuli also repeats 
this statement. His words are — 

“Both the one and the other grew worse daily, so 
that the Queen made her passage on the 17th instant 
about seven hours after midnight, and my most reverend 
—_ expired at seven o'clock after noon of the same 

ay 


These interesting letters of Priuli are printed in 
extenso in Mr. Hardy’s recent report on the Vene- 
tian Archives. F, H. ARNOLD. 

Chichester. 


Gep’s Srergotypes (4 S. i. 29.) —Ged’s edi- 


tion of Sallust, 1739, is unders to have been 
the first book printed in Edinburgh from stereo- 


they were not again encouraged to 


type plates. It was reprinted from the same plates 
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a 


in 1744. Both editions are now rare. In that | now. There are families of this name in the nei 
interesting collection entitled “Analecta Scotica. | hood, and it is believed that the land on which the depi 


Edited by Mr. James Maidment, Advocate, Edin- | 
burgh, 1837,” there is printed “ Extracts from the | 


Records of the Faculty of Advocates, of date 
July 16, 1740,” in which it is recorded that — 


William Gedd, goldsmith in Edinburgh, having pre- 
sented to the Faculty a plate as a specimen of a new 


is built belonged to a Mr. Botsford.” 
There is no town or village of this name ig 
the United States, so far as I know. J. H 
New York. 
| Mr. ror Lorp (8" S. xii. 263.)—The following 
| extract from Leaves from the Journal of our T 


i 7 his fo inting, not with moveable types, as in the IHighlands, 1848-1861, edited ‘by Arthur 
poet & a but whole pages of forms founded in | Helps (Smith, Elder, & Co.), is a case in point on 


one piece, together with a copy of Sallust printed from 
such plates, the Faculty did favourably receive his pre- 
sent withal, signifying that when their stock should 
be in good condition they intended to appoint him some 
suitable gratification for the same.” 4.8 


Edinburgh. 

See the Encyclopedia Britannica, article “ Print- 
ing,” 8th edition, vol. xviii. p. 459, for a full ac- 
count of the invention of stereotype and 
its history. Ged’s plates are particularly alluded 

Edinburgh. 

William Ged was a goldsmith of Edinburgh. 
It is not clear who invented the art of stereotyp- 
ing; but it is certain that Ged was the person who 
first made it practically useful. For full informa- 
tion see Encyclop. Brit., last edit., art. “ Print- 
ing,” vol. xviii. p. 549. One of Ged’s stereotype 

lates is preserved in the Advocates’ Library at 

inburgh. K. P. D. E. 


H. E. observes that he has seen a copy of Sal- 
lust which appears to have been printed from 
stereotype plates in 1739. This is very probable, 
for it is said that Schaaf’s Syriac New Testament 
was printed from stereotype plates in 1709 by 
J. Van der Mey and Muller, the latter of whom 
was a German minister at Leyden. See a paper 
by A. Tilloch in the Philosophical Magazine, vol. x., 
reprinted in Stower’s Printer’s Grammer, t 476, 
&e. B. H. C. 

Borsrorp 1x America (3* §, xii. 306.) — In 
“N, & Q.” it is stated that a few miles from New- 
haven is a place called Botsford. The object of 
the writer is to ascertain the origin of this name. 
At p. 447 is a reply saying that the respondent, 
J. W. Borsrorp, has “reason to believe that the 
above name was given to the place by my name- 
sakes who left the old country and settled in 
Connecticut more than two hundred years ago.” 

For the information of the above and any others 
in England who may be interested in the subject, 
I state that the place Botsford, near New Haven 
(as we write it) in Connecticut, is not a town nor a 
village, but simply a railroad station on the Hou- 
satonic Railroad. It is thirty-three miles from 
New Haven, and eighty-four from New York. 
A friend writes me : — 

“Its name is due to the fact that a man by the name 
of Botsford kept the depdt for a time; perhaps does so 


the part of the highest personage in the realm of 

dropping and assuming a title. This incident 
| does not, however, settle the question stated by 
| W. W. as to the “ power” to do so, as the Queen 
can do no wrong : — 

“A few seconds brought us over to the road, where 
there were two shabby vehicles, one a kind of ba 
into which Albert and I got, Lady Churchill and General 
Grey into the other—a break ; each with a pair of small 
and rather miserable horses, driven by a man from the 
box. Grant was on our carriage, and Brown on the 
other. We had gone so far forty miles, at least t 
on horseback, We had decided to call ourselves * Lord and 
Lady Churchill and party,’ Lady Churchill passing ag 
Miss Spencer, and General Grey as Dr. Grey! Brown 
once forgot this, and called me ‘ Your Majesty’ as I was 
getting into the carriage; and Grant on the box once 
called Albert ‘Your Royal Highness,’ which set us off 
| laughing, but no one observed it.” 


Liverpool. 


Broop, 


S. i, 27.)—Your correspondent’s 


theory would almost convey a doubt as to the 
very existence of a people called Angles. The 
commonly received theory is that such a tribe or 
race derived their fosecy Mea a village or district 
named Angelen in Schleswig-Holstein, whom Taci- 
tus calls Angli 400 years before they reached 
England. Admitting that ing in Danish is meadow 
or pasture-land, it may very well account for the 
etymology of the place they came from; and 
with us, their descendants, the terminal ing often 
has that meaning. 

These Angli reached England at about the 
same period as the Saxons, but located them- 
selves chiefly in what we call Norfolk, i. e. North- 
folk, and Suffolk, i. e. South-folk, which mainl 
constituted the kingdom of East Anglia, whi 
name existed in Britain before it took the form of 
England, These designations were in contradis 
tinction to the Saxons, whose possessions became 
Essex, i. e. East Saxons; Sussex, i. e. & 
Saxons; and Wessex, i. e. West Saxons, which 
latter division became dominant. All this is 


trite. 

When the all-conquering Egbert united the 
whole, it became the united nation of Angles and 
Saxons. We say Anglo-Saxon, and by consequence, 
the first syllable naturally formed the initial of its 


future name of England. Egbert united Kent with 


the three Saxon divisions of the Heptarchy before 
he dealt successfully with either of the three An- 
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jon of the whole. 


ian divisions, which occupied by far the larger 
bert, I think, had 
peculiar claims. Cadwallader, 678-685, is re- 
the last British king: it is known that the 
mee retreated westward, and Wessex com- 
ised Wilts and Somerset, to which they had 
retreated. Among the West Saxon monarchs are 
names of Celtic rather than of Teuton 


His arms were—(1) Mawe, azure two bars gules 
between six martlets, or; (2) Pinder of the Isle 
of Axholme, azure a chevron between three lions’ 
heads erased, or; (3) Pinder, argent on a chevron 
gules three fullgates or between three boars’ 
heads couped sable, langued gules; (4) Wylde, 
argent a chevron sable on a chief of the last three 
martlets of the first; (5) Jaye, argent three 


origin; and though the Welsh princes may have | kings’ heads proper crowned or. Crest, a camel 


ed personal independence, I think they left | couchant on a green hillock. 


the monarchical influence behind them, for Egbert 
seems to have acquired a right of succession from 


Joun Jun. 
Hovr-erasses IN Putrits 8, xii. 516; 


the original Celtic righs, or chieftains, who op- | 4% § j, 35.)——If my memory serves me right, 

Cesar, and has transmitted that succession | some twenty years ago the rusted frame of a 
to our beloved Queen. If we can conceive him | preacher's hour-glass, similar to that described by 
as supported by Celtic aboriginals in each of the | your correspondent, Mr. P. Hutcuryson, was 
provinces successively annexed by him, who re- | ¢ be seen affixed to the pulpit of the church 
mat in him a prestige or prescriptive right | of Marlborough, near Kingsbridge, South Devon. 
Ww. 


ich other Sassenach did 


not possess, we shall | Possibly some antiquary in that neighbourhood 


see a sufficient reason for his remarkable success. | may be able to confirm this recollection, and say 
A. H. | if the relic still exists. J. B. D. 


De 14 Mawe Famoity (3" xii. 503.)—I do 
not know the derivation of the surname Mawe, 


Retierovs Sxcts (38'S. xii. 343.) — The sects 


now, as in the primitive ages, vary in kind, but 
are about equal in number. Mr. Kine has put 


of on the following note on the Simnily in them in alphabetical order, which cannot ruffle 


. Peacock’s Church Furniture (p. 76) may in- 
terest Cornus. The family of Maw have long 
been yeomen landowners in the Isle of Axholme. 
The blood and name is now widely diffused 
through the country, but it is probable that all 
descend from the Maws of Epworth. A pedigree 
is recorded in the Suffolk Visitation Book of 1577, 
in which the descent of the Maws of Rendlesham 
is traced from John Maw of Epworth, gent. This 
John Maw was certainly a connection, most 
likely a brother of William Maw, the church- 
warden. “Thomas Mawe de Epworthe, yeom.” 
probably the father of both the above, was re- 
turned as a freeholder there in 1561. A foolish 
fancy of the historian of the Isle of Axholme has 
led some persons ill versed in the history of 
family nomenclature to believe that the Maws 
were @ junior branch of the family of Mosbray. 
In Rendlesham church, Suffolk, is (or was five-and- 
forty years 860), a mural monument thus in- 
scribed : “Here lyeth Simon Mawe, and Margery 
his wife, by whom he had five sons and six 
daughters. He was born at Epworth in Lin- 
colnshire, brought up in Suffolk, bore the office 
of Steward of the Liberty of St. Etheldred 
thirty-three years, lived in credit to the age of | 
seventy-nine years, and died in peace November 
5, A.D. 1610.” 

Simon Mawe’'s fourth son, Leonard, became suc- 
cessively Master of Trinity Colle e, Cambridge, 
and Bishop of Bath and Wells. e was elected 
to the latter preferment July 24, 1628, and died 
at Chiswick in Middlesex the 2nd of September 
in the following year. He was buried in Chis- 
Wick church on ‘the 16th of the same month, | 

‘ 


the religious susceptibilities of any. How did 
Mr. Punch arrange the order of procession to the 
International Exhibition of 1862? I remember 


reading it at the time of publication, but could 
not obtain a 7 if not trespassing too much on 
aX. 


the space of “N. & Q.” a reprint would be no 
doubt acceptable to the readers, especially to 
GrorcE Lioyp. 

Darlington. 

Scuoor (4" i. 13.)—This establish- 
ment, under the care of the jirst Dr. Nicholas, 
began about the years 1818 or 1819. He was 
succeeded by a son, also Dr. Nicholas, who died 
about 1861, leaving an only daughter and a widow, 
who was sister of Mr. Wilkins, surgeon, Ealing. 
The second-named gentleman lost his only son 
about 1858, aged twenty. I have seen in the 
hands of Mr. George Newman (for several years 
chief tutor to the last Dr. Nicholas) a book con- 
taining the receipts and expenditure of the school 
in its early years, amounting to nearly 18,000/. 
per annum. J.H. J, 

Temple. 

Famity or Napotson xi. 507; 4% 8, 
i. 38.) — Lorp Hownen will find information re- 
— the origin of the Buonapartes from the 

alearic Isles in a paper on that subject in the 
Gentleman's Magazne for February 1867, entitled 
“The Arms of the Buonapartes.” 

E. WALFORD. 

Hampstead, N.W. 

A xii. 478.) — The Druidical 
stones lighted upon by W. are well known to 
local antiquaries. Nothing is known of them ex- 
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(4° 8. L. Fes, 1, 


cept that they are. With regard to the country- 
man’s statement of their coming there recently, 
my father pointed them out to me about thirty- 
five years ago, and I have since frequently seen 
them. Pp. KE. M. 


Scorrisn Historres (4" S. i. 30.)—The 
Spalding Club books are the great repertorium of 
the materials for the local histories of the counties 
mentioned by Mr. Lestiz. I have a book with 
the title Buchan, by the Rev. John B. Pratt, M.A., 


published by Lewis and James Smith, Aberdeen ; | 


also by Blackwood and Sons, 1858. 
sensible how poor a contribution this is to the in- 
formation required by Mr. B. Lesire. CH. 


Fornermnenay (4" S. i, 29.)—I cannot at 
this moment refer your correspondent to any en- 

vings or illustrations of Fotheringhay Castle, 
Put shall be able to do so at a future time. They 
are by no means scarce. I hasten to correct the 
impression under which he labours that the castle 
was demolished by the son of the unfortunate 
Queen Mary, James VI. of Scotland and I. of 
England. This is a mere fable. The castle was 


I am quite | 


he seeks. Mr. Bonney, although the work} 
illustrated, gives no sketch of the old castle, 


TB 
Tae Sirent Woman (4* S. i. 19.)\—The quig 
or silent, ¢. e. headless woman,* has existed in 
the fair old town of Leek from time immemorig. 
and thereanent I may give you the rueful mate. 
monial experiences of a silkweaver, which I oyg. 
heard him divulging to a friend on the outside of 
| acoach between Macclesfield and the capital of 
| the Moorlands, in the days of tty golden ou 

wi, 


| now, me miserum ! long since flown by: “ 

| mon, when oi furst married moy woife, oi coo 

| a’ hetten hur hupp; but oi had’na been sploiced 

a moonth afore o1 shood a’ poiked hur up agen.” 


| American “Notes Querres” (3" xi 
| 501, 531.) — The Historical Magazine, and Noa 
_ and Queries concerning the Antiquities, History, 
| and Biography of America, was established by 
| John W. Dean, C. B. Richardson (the publisher), 
| and myself. The first number ap mel in Jam- 
| uary, i857, and it has been rate. monthly from 

that date, the volumes for each year containing 


in existence after the death of this monarch. In | .ome 400 pages each. 


a work by Rey. H. K. Bonney, M.A., author of a 
Life of Bishop Taylor—Historic Notices in Refer- 
ence to Fotheringhay, Oundle, 1821, page 29, it is 
stated that, “on the third of April, 1625, the last 
year of the reign of King James, the castle was 
surveyed, and is thus described.” Then follows a 
description. 
says — 


“ Soon after this survey the castle seems to have been | 


consigned to ruin, for Sir Robert Cotton, who lived at 
that time, purchased the hall in which the Queen of 
Scots was beheaded, and removed it to Connington in 


Huntingdonshire. Mr. Gough, in his edition of Camden, 


supposes that Sir Robert Cotton purchased only the in- 
terior of the room—the wainscot, &c., and not the room 
itself. The writer of these notices differs in opinion from 


that learned antiquary, and thinks that the arches and | 
columns in the lower = of Connington Castle are | 


those which divided the hall at Fotheringhay into three 
aisles; an arrangement adopted in many of the castle 
halls of large dimensions, Such is the case in the ancient 
hall of Oakham Castle, and such was undoubtedly the 
form of the Bishop’s Hall at Lincoln. But whether so 
or not in the present instance, the sale of any part of it 
marks the time when the castle was first dismantled. 
The stone of other parts was purchased by Robert 
Kirkman, Esq. in order to build a chapel in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and the last remains of it were destroyed for 
the purpose of repairing the navigation of the Nen. Thus 


removed by degrees, it escaped the notice of the anti- | 


quary, who probably had recorded its destruction, had it 
m less gradual. The tale of its having been destroyed 


by order of James, on account of its having been the scene 
of his mother’s sufferings, is clearly disproved, and must 
be left to those only who are fond of seeing events clothed 
in the language of fiction.” 

It would be well for your currespondent to con- 
sult the work from which the above is an extract. 
The notes and references may help him to what 


After which, on page 30, the author | 


| The first volume, edited chiefly by Mr. Dea, 
| was published in Boston. The next seven wer 
| published in New York, under the editorial can 
| of George Folsom and John G. Shea. Vol. viii 
| No. 9, contains the announcement that Mr. Shea 
had become the publisher and editor. The fint 
| six numbers of vol. x. were edited by Dr. Henry 
| R. Stiles ; and in July, 1866, the magazine 

into the hands of Henry B. Dawson of Morrisania, 
N. Y., who has since continued to edit and pub 
lish it. 

The magazine was intended to be the organd 
| the various state Historical Societies, and is 
largely made up of reports of their meetings, and 
of papers read before them. 7 

he American Notes and Queries was issued 
Jan. 1, 1857, by W. Brotherhead of Philadelphia 
Four monthly Parts appeared, making 160 pages, 

but it was then discontinued. 
W. H. 


Boston, U.S.A. 


Portic (4 S. i. 42.)—I think 
that P. A. L. will be pleased with the following 
line from the Sabrine Corolla, which pithily ad 
| aptly describes the universal sway of Roma ad 
Amor: — 

“ Omnia vici olim ; si inverteris omnia vinco.” 

It is given as an enigma in the above-named 
book—a book creditable alike to the scholarship 
of Shrewsbury and England. OXoNTENSIS. 

West Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
~ © A similar sign “hings” in the village of Sterndale 
in the adjoining county of Derby. © 
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Marerace License (4 S, i. 14.)\—The mar- 
riage license is certainly not returned to the Dio- 
cesan Probate Court, and I presume that the 
usual practice of the parochial clergyman would 
be to retain it for a certain time, as having been 
his authority for the performance of the ceremony, 
but by no means to preserve it with any peculiar 
care. My experience is, that it is generally left 

the officiating minister in the vestry of the 
urch where the ceremony took place. 

So many marriages are performed after banns, 
and not by license, that the registry of licenses 
would not be of very much avail ; though I suppose 
they could always be known, if necessary, by proper 
application to the Chancery of the Diocese from 
whence they are issued; or at any rate the dio- 
cesan registrar’s account- books would contain evi- 
dence of them. C, W. Bryenam. 


Tavp (4" 8. i. 34.)—I am not sorry that I 

nned a note (perhaps it would have been better 
in the form of a query) upon Thud, since it has 
elicited such ample response, especially from 
Mr. Sxxat, who gives the a of, what I 
must still call, this ungainly word. Nevertheless, 
it ean hardly be said to be naturalised when it is 
not to be found in dictionaries in ordinary use— 
such as Nuttall’s edition of Walker. Though 
Ogilvie and Jamieson extend their hospitality to 
it, it is excluded from Boag’s Imperial Lexicon, 
also published in Scotland. With deference to 
Mr. Irvine, I cannot see the euphony of Thud ; 
nor do I believe “its inventor” had any more 
cause to be proud of it than had Frankenstein of 
his new and monstrous creation. 

Gaspry. 

Keswick, 

Joun Davipson or Hatrrer (4" S. i, 47.)— 
I hope that your valued correspondent J. M. 
will not object to the following corrections, trifling 
though some of them may appear : — 

1. Mr. Warrender of Bruntsfield’s Christian 
name was Hugh, not Hew. 

2. It is incorrect to describe that gentleman’s 
house as “adjoining Edinburgh Castle.” It was 
fully several hundred yards from any part of the 
castle, and adjoined the lower end of the esplanade 
which lies to the east of the castle. 

3. Salisbury Crags and Arthur's Seat could not 
be seen from the house, the view to the south- 
east being intercepted by the buildings opposite 
which still exist. 

4. Mr. Davidson's will was very defective in 
accuracy of expression. He left Haltree to Wil- 
liam Miller, a younger son of Sir William (Lord 
Gilenlee) and his, i. e. the son’s, heirs. The son 
was killed at Waterloo; and as the will did not 
become operative till afterwards, a question arose 


_ Whether an older brother took the estate as being 


what in Scotch law is termed “ heir of conquest,” 
or whether it went toa younger brother as “ heir 


of line.” The Court of Session decided in favour 

of the latter, and its decision was affirmed by the 

House of Lords on _— 
5. Mr. Davidson left another property—a valu- 

able farm near Edinburgh called Cairntows — to 

Henry Dundas Lord Melville. G. 
Edinburgh. 


In addition to the various tractates printed and 
distributed by Mr. Davidson—a gentleman whose 
profound knowledge in the history and anti- 
quities of Scotland was very great—it is gene- 
rally understood that the “new edition” of 
Lord Hailes’ Annals of Scotland was issued in 
1797 under his superintendence. * The “‘ Accounts 
of the Chamberlain of Scotland, 1771,” forms the 
concluding portion of the third volume thereof. 


T. G. 8. 
Edinburgh. 


Festus (4" i. 28.)—The Festus inquired for 
Mr. Drxon is of course Rufus Festus, or 
Sextus Rufus, who lived late in the fourth cen- 
tury and wrote the Breviarium de victoriis et pro- 
vincits Populi Romani? This work was first printed 
in 1472. B. C. 


Smarp (35'S, xii. 434.)—Dr. Jamieson, in his 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, gives the fol- 
lowing definition of shard : — 

“Suarp. A little despicable creature; used as a term 
of reproach. This term is often applied contemptuously 
to a child; generally to one that is puny or deformed, 
Aberd.; q.‘ A mere fragment.’ Either a figurative use 
of E. shard, A.-S. sceard, a fragment; or allied to Isl. 
skard-a, minuere ; Su. G, shard, fractura.” 


Sharn, or shairn, is the Scottish word for cow- 
dung. It is also used in the form cow-shairn. 


Johnstone. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Life of Prince Henry of Portugal, surnamed The 
Navigator ; and its Results. Comprising the Discovery, 
within one Century, of half the World. Withnew Facts 
in the Discovery of the Atlantic Islands ; a Refutation 
of French Claims to Priority of Discovery; Portuguese 
Knowledge (subsequently lost) of the Nile Lakes; and 
the History of the Naming of America. From authentic 
Contemporary Documents, By Richard Henry Major, 
F.S.A., &e. Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, §c. 
(Asher & Co.) 


This is a valuable addition to our stock of biographies 
of foreign worthies, and will be especially interesting to 


‘English readers—for whom the history of maritime dis- 


covery has at all times a peculiar fascination—since it 
furnishes the story of one who, having made up his mind 
to devote his life to Atlantic exploration, carried out the 
determination so persistently as to lead to the discov 

of half the world. Prince Henry the Navigator was, it 
will be remembered, the son of King John the First 
of Portugal, and grandson of “old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster ;” and, as Mr. Major well remarks, 
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8. I. Fen. 


when we reflect how the small tion of the narrow 
strip of the Spanish peninsula, limited both in means and 
men, became, in an incredibly short space of time, a 
mighty maritime nation, who not only conquered the 


islands and western coast of Africa, and rounded its 


southern cape, but also created empires and founded 
capital cities two thousand leagues from their own home- 
steads ; and that these results were mainly effected by 
the patience, wisdom, and intellectual labour of one man ; 
when we reflect on this, we may well wonder that no 
Englishman has, up to the present time, been tempted to 
prepare a suitable yf of him. Perhaps it is fortunate 
that the task has been left to Mr. Major, whose peculiar 
studies especially fit him for it ; while his official position, 
as Keeper of the Department of Maps and Charts in the 
British Museum, furnishes him with peculiar facilities for 
its execution. Mr. Major has also bad all the assistance 
which the Portuguese Government could afford him ; and 
we venture to say that his book is destined to take a pro- 
minent place among our records of early maritime dis- 


taking advantage of his official position to turn the special 
knowledge which that position es supplied him with to 
the service of the public. There is a very unpleasant 
episode in the Preface, in which Mr. Major throws grave 
doubts as to the genuineness of a mysterious MS. brought 
forward in support of the asserted priority of the French 
in discoveries on the coast of Guinea. 


The Writings of Ireneus. Translated by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Robe 
Vol. I. (Vol. V. of the Ante-Nicene Christian Library). 
(T. & T. Clark.) 
The Refutation of all Heresies by Hippolytus. Translated 
the Rev. J. H. Macmahon, M.A. With Fragments 
his Commentaries on Various Books of Scripture, 


translated by the Rev. D. F. Salmon. (Vol. VI. of 


the Ante-Nicene Christian Library.) (T. & T. Clark.) 


As, on the appearance of the first volume of Messrs, 
Clark’s Ante- Nicene Christian Library, we commended both 
the intention and its execution to our readers, we must now 
confine ourselves to calling their attention to its progress, 
which is very satisfactory, and quite as rapid, we have 
no doubt, as is consistent with due care in translating and 
editing books of this important character. 


The Chandos Poets. The Legendary 

and Scotland. Compiled and edited by John 5. Roberts. 

With Original Illustrations and Steel Portrait, (Warne 

& Co.) 

If a nicely got-up volume containing some three hun- 
dred of the best legendary ballads of England and Scot- 
land is not sufficient to tempt all who like “a ballad, 
whether of doleful matter merrily set down, or a very 
pleasant thing indeed sung lamentably,” to become pur- 
chasers, everything we could say in behalf of the present 
collection would prove vain. There is no fear, however, 
of the popularity of the book before us. 


The Statutes of a curious Bury St. Edmund's Gild of 


A.D. 1471, now in the British Museum, are to be added to 
Mr. Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds for the Early English 
Text Society. It seems that John Smythe, Esq. and 
Margaret of Bury, being desirous, like Godiva, to 
free their town from the payment of dues, left their lands, 
instead of riding naked through the streets, for that pur- 
pose; then a Gild was formed, each member of which 
swore to perform the trusts of the wills, and when one set 
of trustees or Gild-members had nearly died out, the 


lands of the old benefactor will-makers were conveyed 
of 


over to a new set. This Gild performed other offices 
mutual help, had a common hearse for burials, &c. 


rts, D.D., and Rev. W. H. Rambaut, A.B. | 


Ballads of England 


UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE. 

[The following interesting communication from ogr 
learned correspondent at Amsterdam shows the interest 
which this CaTaLocvr is exciting on the Continent— 
Ep. “N. & Q’’] 


I think that I have found a capital method for bri 
ing a large portion of the titles of books, composing 
list being published, under the eyes of a still greater 
number of readers than is the case even now. 

I copy the titles of all works published in this 
and send them to the Dutch Notes and Queries for inger- 
tion, with a request to furnish additions and co j 
Many correspondents who do not take in “ N. & Q.” will 
thus be enabled to supply useful information. If the 
same thing were done with the French, Spanish, and 
American “N, & Q.,” it would have, I thin a striking 
success. Each country would give its own information, 
and the Catalogue would be sure to gain in completeness 


covery. It is highly satisfactory to see a public officer | md correctness, AS alll events, it is worth tryite, Gi 


recommend the scheme to all those interested in it. 


H. Tiepemas. 
Amsterdam. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Tas Gewrteman'’s Macaziwe for 1769, also for 1765 (January to Jane 
inclusive). Also the title-page for the year 1771, the last leaf of 
Index of Names for 1766, the latter part of Index to Essays for 17%, 
and the Index of Names for the same volume. 

Wanted by Mr. £. Walford, 27, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


Da. Tascerce’s Gasex Tastament. First Part. 
Tue Caantian Anworaron. Vol. LIT. 
Wanted by Rev. J. Hawes, 2, Old Jewry, E.C. 


Axpenson's Boox ow Daarrs. 
Wanted by Mr. W. Willey, Birmingham. 


Roatices ta Correspunvents. 


Catatoove or Booxs ow Ant. All Additions and Cor 
rections gua be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, 


Among other Papers of interest, which will appear in owr next,we 
may mention — 
Raphael's Madonna della Sedia. 
Mr. Haglitt's Handbook: Hi 
The Craven Descent and Titles. 
What becomes of Parish Registers ? 
a es of Pa 
Emendations of Shelley. 
C. W. M. The notes have been already printed by Apolloniu Pe- 
1661, pp. 414, and thence copy of the 


H. Fisnwiex. Joh. O. Stiernhék De Jure Sveonum et 
Vetusto, dto, 1672, is stated to be rare in Bohn's Catalogue of 181i, and 
priced at Ss. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is nev 
ready,and may be had of aif Booksellers and 6.5 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher,for Is. 8d. 

@*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


yearly Iwvex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Ordes 
at the Strand Post Office, in 

Sraser, Strano, W.C., all Comm 
vor te Eptror should be addressed. 


in. Looe! —Read the fo from Mr. 


ley, r. Ir ng treet, 
aa around Stamford have experienced the most beneficial effects from 
ia- 


rem, excellent medicine in asthma, coughs, and difficulty of 

| ing.” e k's Wafers give instant relief to asthma, conse 

and all of the breath and 
e clearing strengthen! voice, 

| pleasant taste. Price is. lid. and 20. 80 por box. Bold by all Drag- 


“ Nores & Quenres” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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qix POUNDS PER WEEK 
DEATH caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of frcm £3 to Se 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
PANY. 
‘or particulars cpply te, the ioe at the Railway Stations, to the 
Local Agen. or 
CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT 


EETH. —MR. WARD, SMD. Oxford 


respectful that twen years’ practical 
nee enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 
Px the — improved and onentie principles, whereby a correct 

ject a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, Renin ing eoaeien. without the use of injurious and un- 
sightly wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 5s., complete set from 5i.; 
on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete set 6/.; on platina 10s., 


WATSON'S OLD PALE 


Amontillado character, pure, very and unbrandiea, recom 

with confidence. Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and cases 3s. net e 

(if not returned). Three dozen, railway carriage paid, to all Engl 

gail. (cask include equal to 7 dozen, 

saving o! dozen way a 

Jand and Wales. Per Quarter Cask.—28 galls. (cask Tncluded). om 
to 14 dozen, 211. 14s. saving of 20. per dozen. Railway 

te all England and Wales. 


W.D. WATSON, Wine Im , 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Square, London, W.C. 


Established 1841. Full Py, free on application. 


MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 


moorted, free from acidity or heat. and much superior to low- 
ad (vide Dr. Druitt on = Wines). One guinea per dozen. 
fine Port 36 m. Termscash. Three 
— W. ATSON Wine 1 Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russe 
Bquare, London, W.C. Established 1841. 
Full 


1 Price Lists post free on application. 


ld fi complete set from. 131.; filling 5s. Old sets 
or bought. — Practical dentist to the profession many 


ETALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
LOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 

Public. and of all who P Pens, to the incomparable 
which, for Quatrry or Marsniat, Easy 
nd Gasar Do will ensure preference, 
burmingham 91, John ‘Street, New York and af 
Stree birt London. 


GEWING MACHINES. 


W. THOMAS & Co. 
THE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 


MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 


both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, ‘CHEAPSIDE, 


end Regent Givens, Oxford Street. 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


FOR USE WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’'S COCOA. 


IHE very agreeable character of this preparation 
has rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and sustaining. 
« pened and — flavour developed by the special mode of 


—_ s Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for 
last by 35 whe never before used Cocoa. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
ARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, AND and 


best mild aperient for delicate o 
IN TS. DINNEF ORD 


the best 
LADIES, CH. ay and 
New Bond Street, London, and 


OLLOW AY’S PILLS. — THE Reavy 
When winter sets in, the human constitution undergoes 

. from some of which disease will spring, uniess the blood repelled 

from the surface of the body finds organs capable of receiving it, and 


tions adapted to consume it. This preservative power is admirably | 


in proper doses of Holloway's Pills, which relieve the liver, 

eys, and bowels from undue congestion, by immediately augment- 

ing their secretions, and so diverting any surplus quantity of blood 

from aan situation where its continued prcegase must be mischievous. 

Wi an attentive of their direc- 

tions, nei! G ment nor my experience is required to con- 
duct even the delicate throug the trying time of win’ _ 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


== & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE 8ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 308., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 84s., 968, 
GOOD DINNER 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Superior Golden She 
Choice Sherry. Pale, 


At 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s. 
Very Choice 0) 


CHA AG 
At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s. 
Rudesh Steinb  Liebfraumileh, 


Vermuth, Constantia, I ~ Christi, Imposial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognes Brandy, 60s, and 72s 
t of a Post-office order, or reference, juan’ 
forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton ; 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667. ) 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, 


For ascertaining the a TEST of real VOLT A-ELECTRIG 

Self-applicable CHAIN B. 'Ds, —_" and Pocket Batteries, will 

be sent gratis for a “price from 5s. ‘to 22s., to power. 

Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s. 

Pamphlets post free. 

J. L. FULVERN) CESS. Galvanic No. 200, Regent 
+» London; and 39, Rue 8t. Paris. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 

recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 

hey act asa powerful tonic and gentle operient are mild in their 

operation ; safe under _ and t of persons 
bes 2 eer bear testimony benefits to be derived from their use. 

d in Bottles at is. ‘id oe 9d. and ils. each, in every town in the 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. a 


CURE BY THE PATENT 
URATIVE AND ELECTRIC-B 


Sufferers a... Nervous Debility, Painful Indigestion, 


rotec' Free 
for One Stamp, by by Elcctricien to the 
London Hospitals), Percy House, Bed ‘ord Square, London. 
N.B.—Medicine and Fees Speweains. (Reference to the leading 
Physicians of the Day.) 
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of Golden, or Brown ...... 48s., 54s., and 60s, 
CK and MOSELL« 
+» 60s., and Bis. 
308. 362. 42s, : 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(4" S. 1. Fes, 14 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Wo. 100. 
For Fesavaky 1, price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1.—MR. TENNYSON'S NEW POEM—“ WAGES.” 


2.—DEAN STANLEY'S “ RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILARET OF 


3.—MR. HELPS’ “ REALMAH,” continued. 


4.-PROFESSOR SEELEY ON “MILTON'S POLITICAL 
OPINIONS.” 


5.-MR. GEIKIE’S “ BARON'S STONE OF KILLOCHAN.” 
6.—MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS,” continued. 

7.-MR. HULLAH'S COLLOQUY IN GREYFRIARS.” 
&.-MRS. KEMBLE ON “ LADY MACBETH.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S “ THE ORCHARD AND THE 


ATH.” 
"MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
This Day, price Monthly, 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 
FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 
Wo. rr. 


THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
PART II. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


m dby E.A A.R.A. 
j MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
This Day, 


THE “BOOK OF PRAISE” HYMNAL, 


Compiled and arranged by SIR Ly PALMER, in the 
following Four 

A. Beautifully printed in royal 32mo, ie cloth, price 6d. 

B. small 18mo, larger type, cloth limp, |». 

C. Same Edition, on a fine paper, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Also, an Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonized, 
and Composed by JOHN HULLAH, in square 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


Now Ready, in demy 8vo, 30s., Vols. I. and II. ofa New Series of 
THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF | 
CANTERBURY. | 
By WALTER yang HAR HOOK, D.D., | 


ichester, 
(Being Vols. vie and Svat of the whole work.) 


Sew Ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 2is. 


4 LONDON AND WESTMINSTER: 
CITY AND SUBURBS. 
} By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., 
Author of “ A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club Life of London,” &c. | 
Pe RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. | 


HENRY TURNER & CO.,77, Fleet Street, London; and, Piccadilly, 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the FEBRUARY NUMBERS 
of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


This Day is published, No. VII. of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 
An fllustrated Monthly, vl 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES, 


Conrzyrs:—1l. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. w. 
LL.D. With an Lilustration.) Chaps. 27 to 29.2. 


ter.—3. Nell. (With an Illustration. for the 
By 2ower Cobbe.—5. Hermione, In Three Phases. By* 
Detrimental. 


e ‘oe! a talian English 
No. merican.—1i2. The Hon. Alive Brand’ 
No The the a 


THE LIFE OF DAVID GARRICK. Fim 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF THE PARE 
EXHIBITION. By G. A. SALA, Author of My 


JOHNNY ROBINSON : the Story of the cul 
net 
(Ready this dey at all 

THE DEAR GIRL: a New Novel. By Pama 


FITZGERALD, of “ Never 
Brooke Street,’ is ready this 
Kingdom. In3 


SINK OR SWIM. A New Novel. By @& 
Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A New Novel by Annie Thomas, 


HIGH STAKES: the New Novel by Axum 
THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “Called So 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE; @ 
from the Life and Correspondence of HERBERT ‘Ane 
LIE, B.A. Cantab. In3 vols. (Ready this dag, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


COMPLETION OF 
RAWLINSON’'S ANCIENT HISTORY, 
Now ready, with Maps, 650 Rastoatiens, and Index, 4 Vols @% 

each. 


THE FIVE ANCIENT MON ARCHIES OF 


THE_EAST; or, the History of Chaldwa, Babylon, Mee, 


and Persia. Collected and Illustrated from t and Modem 


| Sourees. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Prohaaea 
| Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 


“ Mr. Rewlinson ~ now completed his valuable work, and 


i RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. | within the reach of English readers all that we as yeh know of them 


dabrics of eastern power of w hich the names are so familiar om 
Saturday Reta, 


“ This work will_long stand alone, and hold an unchallengedpiay 


in our literature. Ros ldom that one man can unite so many Gia 
*hurchman. 


his 
Subscribe to tate sets. Coplen 


vou. It Ill. ond. iv. may still be 


JOHN MURRAY, 
RAWING EXTRAORDINARY. —“ The 


Just published, pri | Ps hanical an (registered), Ie 
y GEORGE BELL ESQ. late of the School of 
RGANOPATHY;; or, MEDICAL PROGRESS. | lee any person to copy Engravings Drawin and 
skete Po |, &c., from Na! 
td da ty ES. to the student.” “Price s.; free, 
ci , London, E.C. Agents wanted ; 200,000 sold. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New Street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middle 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said 


County.—Saturday, February 1,108. 
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